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Views of the Barnard Capen House, Washington Street, Dorchester, Massachusetts 


Built between 1630 and 1638 
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INVITATION. 


yes are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
* ¢ 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Lo the descendants of Barnard Capen, the 
original owner and occupant, unite to save 
it, that ancient worthy’s former home in the 
Dorchester district of Boston, one of the oldest 
houses, if not the oldest, in New England, is 
likely soon to be destroyed. The Nourse house 
at Danvers, Massachusetts, which was pictured 
some two years ago on a Companion cover, is 
supposed to have been built in 1635. The 
earlier part of the Dorchester structure, the 
subject of this week’s cover-page illustrations, 
dates from ‘‘between 1630 and 1638.’’ Capen 
died in 1638, and many persons believe his 
grave, which is still marked and dated, to be 
‘‘the oldest recorded in the United States, with 
possibly one exception at Jamestown.’’ 

It was for his wisdom and integrity, it is 
said, that Barnard Capen was selected as one 
of the colonists who left England and settled 
Dorchester in 1630. Capen, however, was then 
sixty-eight years old, and survived the hard- 
ships of the new country but eight years. He 
built his home near what is now Washington 
Street, opposite Melville Avenue—a house of 
two rooms so low-studded that in one of them 
a tall man can scarcely stand upright, with 
hewn beams and timbers and clapboards, and 
with an immense fireplace that carried most of 
the heat up the chimney. This is the western 
end of the present structure. The eastern end 
was erected a hundred years later, when, it is 
recorded, the builders found in the woodwork 
a number of Indian arrows, suggestions of the 
difficulties that attended the founding of an 
early New England home. 

With the exception of one year, the house has 
always remained in the possession of the Capen 
family. Surrounding it are some eighty-seven 
thousand square feet of land, and the present 
owner of the property purposes to clear the 
land and cut it up in building-lots. Local 
historical societies which might have a dispo- 
sition to preserve the house seem to lack the 
necessary funds; and it is not yet possible to 
predict the outcome of an attempt now making 
to rally the Capens to the rescue of their old 
homestead. Since the house is important in 
the history of not only Dorchester but New 
England, it would be greatly to be regretted 
should this effort fail. 
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Ant brakeman on a Boston train has. 


revently been promoted to the rank of sec- 
ond lieutenant in the Clara Barton Ambulance 
Corps of the National First Aid Association, 
and the announcement draws attention to the 
fact that more than three hundred and fifty 
Boston & Maine men have thus far attended 
the lecture courses on first aid to the injured, 
carried on by the local railroad branch of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. Many 
have passed examinations and received diplo- 
mas, have been provided by the railroad com- 
pany with supplies and apparatus, and have 
treated temporarily some six hundred cases of 
injury. Quite a number of these cases might 
have resulted seriously, it is said, had not the 
proper treatment been given promptly, when 
the services of a physician could not be secured. 
It seems especially worth while for a railroad 
man to be able to render such service. 
* 
hen a fire gets beyond the control of a 
city or town department and another 
place is asked for help, it becomes necessary to 
get some official’s permission before apparatus 
is forwarded, a step that frequently causes a 
serious loss of time. To obviate such delays, 
Boston, Chelsea, Everett and Revere have 
adopted a system providing for the automatic 
interchange of aid; and if it works well, all 
the cities and towns between Quincy and Lynn 
will probably coéperate for protection against 
large fires that may take place anywhere in 
Greater Boston. Under the plan now being 
put in operation, engines and other apparatus 
would move in concentric circles toward a fire 
in any section. Thus in case of a fire in East 
Boston, the first alarm would call East Boston 
apparatus only; a second alarm would bring 
in an engine from Chelsea; a third alarm 
would summon another engine from Chelsea, 
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together with the nearest apparatus in Boston 
proper; on the departure of the two Chelsea 
engines, Everett and Revere would each send 
one to that city—the idea being that sections 
left ‘‘uncovered’’ would be in their turn pro- 
tected by the arrival of apparatus from places 
farther beyond. The Chelsea fire of last April 
brought forcibly before all the departments the 
need of some such time-saving plan, and the 
experiment, which has never before been made 
on so large a scale, will be watched with inter- 
est by all property-holders, as well as by fire- 
men and the insurance interests. 
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lifelong lover of animals, a wealthy woman 

who recently died at Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, bequeathed ten thousand dollars for the 
care of her thirty dogs, and left more than 
three times that sum to be paid in annual sti- 
pends to her coachman for the care of her pet 
horses. So long as three of the horses lived 
he was to have two thousand dollars a year. 
When only one survived he was to receive 
fifteen hundred dollars a year. After the death 
of all he was to be pensioned off at nine hun- 
dred dollars a year. All the horses are now 
dead but one, a veteran of twenty-eight, and 
to lengthen out the existence of that aged steed 
has become the one ambition of the coachman. 
Housed in a luxurious box stall, swaddled in 
blankets, bedded with the softest straw, and 
fed mainly on cereals, milk and cream, the 
horse is pampered like any equine aristocrat. 
The coachman never forgets that the living 
horse is worth—to him—six hundred dollars a 
year. 

* © 


MOTHER’S .EMANCIPATION. 
*‘\ Aother says she would enjoy emancipation 

from the negroes more than they will 
from their masters,’’ wrote a Georgia girl, Eliza 
F. Andrews, in her journal near the close of 
the Civil War. Nevertheless, when the time 
came for some of their family servants to go, 
there was a pathetic farewell, which she de- 
scribes : 

Emily came crying to Mett and me, and said 
that mistis had turned her off, and we all cried 
over it together, and Mett went and shut herself 
up in the library, and spent the whole afternoon 
there, crying over Emily’s troubles. 

Mother hasn’t said anything more about it 
to-day, but the poor darky is very miserable, 
and I don’t know what would become of her, 
with her five children, for Dick can’t let whisky 
alone, and would never make a support for 
them. Besides, he is not fit for anything but a 
coachman, and people are not going to be able 
to keep carriages now. 

I felt so sorry for the r little children that 
I went out and gave them all a big piece of 
cake, in commiseration for the emptiness their 

r little stomachs will sooner or later be 
oomed to, and then I went and had a talk 
with father about them. 

He laughed and said I need not be troubled; 
he would never let any of his negroes suffer as 
long as he had anything to share with them. 

Of course, now that they are no longer his 
property, he can’t afford to spend money bring- 
ing up families of little negro children as he 
used to, but humanity and the natural affection 
that every right-minded man feels for his own 
people will make him do all that he can to keep 
them from suffering. 

Our negroes have acted so well through all 
these troublous times that I feel more attached 
to them than ever. I had a long talk with 
mammy on the subject to-day, and she says 
none of our house servants ever had a thought 
of quitting us. She takes a very sensible view 
of things, but mammy is a negro of more than 
usual intelligence. She will never leave us, 
unless to go to her children. 
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IS THIS A DREAM? 

ecently an automobilist ran down and killed 

a hen. He was a conscientious automo- 
bilist, says a writer in the New York Times. 
So, instead of racing along, unmindful of the 
grief of the owners of the hen, he immediately 
stopped, got out, tenderly picked up the unfor- 
tunate fowl, and rang the door-bell of the farm- 
house from the vicinity of which it had emerged. 
A woman opened the door. 

“I am very sorry to inform you,’’ remarked 
the automobilist, ‘‘that I have unintentionally 
killed this hen of yours.’? He held the fowl 
up to her view. ‘‘Now I am quite willing to 
pay whatever the value —’’ 

ut she checked him with this joyous excla- 


mation: 

‘Oh, I’m so much ny to you! I’ve been 
trying to catch that hen for three days to cook 
it for dinner, and I never could so much as lay 
a hand on the pesky thing. Thank you, sir, 
thank you!’’ 

® © 


NATURALLY PROVIDED. 

he phrase, ‘‘keep your head,’’ acquires a 

new significance after reading the following 
story. On board a sailboat there was a foolish 
young man whose questions in regard to nautical 
terms had annoyed the captain exceedingly. 
At last it was discovered that the craft was 
leaking badly. A writer in Tit-Bits tells what 
happened. 

The party was immediately excited, and 
although there was no real danger, the captain 
served out life-preservers to everybody but the 
inquisitive youth, now almost panic-stricken 
with fear. 

‘*Where’s mine?’’ said the terrified fellow. 

‘Yours ?’’ retorted the captain. ‘*You don’t 
need any life-belt. You’ll never be drowned. 
A feller with a head as holler as yours can’t 
sink. Nature’s given you a natural life-buoy.”” 


Excelsior Picture Puzzles 


All sizes, 15 to 300 pieces. One cent per piece post-paid. 
Allen & Adams, Box44, North Stoughton, Mass. 


BRIGHT BOYS AND GIRLS WANSE nd 
town to sell STARCH TABLETS. Used in every 
home. Liberal cash commission. Send for free sample. 


BLUE & WHITE GLOSS STARCH TABLET CO., Dedham, Mass. 











Boston STAMMERERS’ Institute ie’ scoot. 


6 Bromfield Street, Boston. Established 40 years. 


Dirt disappears when you use 


Adams’ Mineral Soap 


See ad. Youth’s Companion, 
January 21, 1909. 








Pony Harness 


We are now making a Pony Harness with all 
the finish and style of our custom work for $35.00. 
Sent anywhere in New England on approval. 


In ordering mention size of Pony. 


JAMES FORGIE’S SONS, 20 So. Market Street, BOSTON, 
Custom Harness Makers. 











made from old car- 
pets have no equal 
for hard wear and 
long service. Give 
them a trial. 

Send for free booklet. 


SPRINGFIELD ECONOMY RUG CO., 
7 Taylor St., Springfield, Mass. 
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natural flavor of the fish. 


There is But 


ONE 


“SHREDDED” 
Codfish— 


THAT'S 


Beardsley’s 


| The RED BAND Package. 











Prepared from the finest selected Codfish. Care- 
fully inspected and cleaned — with all bones and 
waste matter removed — “Shredded” by our 
own special process, which separates but does 
not lacerate the fiber—thus retaining all the 


Produces those delicious “fluffy” Fish-Balls, 
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“The Kind that Made New England F amous.” 


Ask for “SHREDDED” Codfish and see that it’s the 
genuine—BEARDSLEY’S—the Red Band Package. 


WRITE US FOR OUR BOOKLET OF RECIPES — SENT FREE. 


J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 


New York. 

























Seem forth the 


touch to a perfect 
or dinner. 





Empress Chocolates 


bonbonnieres with 


Sparrow's Empress—the crowning 


menu for luncheon 


Just sweet enough—with the appetizing tonic twang of Caracas 
Chocolate —the flavors of fresh nuts and fruit juices. 
delightful shapes and flavors— boxed and beribboned so daintily 
as to set the appetite on edge before the lid is off. Best con- 
fectioners and druggists everywhere—6o cents to $1.00 a box. 


A score of 


BOSTON CONFECTIONERY CO., 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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“ O? Of course you will 

1G go. Haven’t you been 

longing for a chance to 

visit those girls ever since you 
went to boarding-school?’’ 

‘*Y-e-s—and yet now the time 
has really come, mother — The 
girls are all so different.’’ 

‘‘Different?’’ Mrs. Hassall was—or pre- 
tended to be—a little puzzled. ‘‘From what?’’ 

“From me. They’re so clever and bright 
and gay. They can do everything. You can’t 
think what those girls are like, mother, truly. 
I couldn’t imagine any girls like them all by 
myself out here on the light. They can act, 
and play four or five instruments, and ride, and 
play golf, and make the most wonderful needle- 
work, and talk French and German — Oh, 
they’re wonderful! And Helen is the most 
gifted of them all.’ 

“‘T suppose she wants you or she wouldn’t 
ask you. You say she’s that kind of a girl. 
If you want to visit her, your father will let 
you, and I can spare you, so go. That’s all 
there is to it.’’ 

Phoebe looked first at her mother, tall, spare, 
without ornament of dress or manner, then at 
the lighthouse kitchen, clean and bare, and 
finally at the vast, desolate sea beating on 
the wall. If only that were all there was 
to it! 

“I’m wild to go, but—yet — I’m just a part 
of the light, I’m afraid !’’ 

‘‘Where are they, Phoebe Hassall?’’ 

“They? Who?’’ 

‘“‘Why, your thoughts. 
a pine-tree in a barren, northern land.’ 
homesick for your desert island ?’’ 

‘‘Indeed, no! I love my desert island, but 
I’m too glad to be away from it a bit to want 
to go back yet. I’m thinking about all you 
girls, Helen.’’ 

‘*You look perfectly cast down. Are we as 
dreadful as that ?’’ 

‘*You’re wonderful !’’ 

**Wonderful ?”’ 

**Oh, you’re all color, and shine, and glitter.’’ 

‘*Now I know where you were this morn- 
ing when I hunted so for you. You’ve been 
watching Orpha Duval unpack her Paris 
trunks.’’ 

‘‘Wrong for you. I was fishing for tadpoles 
with your little brother.’’ 

‘Well, then — You went to school with us 
all last winter; you weren’t blinded then.’’ 

‘*Yes, I was,’’ insisted Phoebe, ‘‘only I 
hadn’t the courage to say so. Now I have— 
to you, at any rate.’’ 

Helen Waldron swung in her hammock, and 
smiled across the lake. If this guest of hers 
wanted to make confidences, silence was the 
best lure. 

Phoebe balanced herself on the porch rail, 
one foot beating a slow measure on the floor. 
Her eyes, big and bright and sorrowful, were 
bent straight down on Helen. More people 
than Phoebe found her wonderful, she was 
so small, yet so finished, so delicate in color 
and outline, yet so suggestive of power and 
charm of character. Even her simple little 
muslin gown had a freshness and grace quite 
its own, and her attitude, a lounge in other 
girls, was pretty in her. : 

“Tt makes me feel bitter,’? Phoebe broke the 
silence in a low voice, ‘‘to see you all.’’ 

Helen’s gaze left the lake to watch Frances 
Putnam and Peggy Weatherby, in the most 
fashionable of little carts, drive by, to glance 
at her own beautiful rings, to smile, with eyes 
growing serious, at Phoebe’s faded linen skirt 
and out-of-season blouse, but still she kept 
silence—anxious and troubled silence now. 

“*You can all of you, every one of you, even 
that foolish Mildred Chester, do such things, 
and I— What can Ido? Nothing!’ 

Helen laughed in real surprise. ‘‘Do? What 
does the child mean ?’’ 

‘*Take you for an illustration.’’ 

“T won’t be an —”” 

Phoebe swept on her way, intense and eager: 
“You can dance—perfectly; I can’t at all. 
You play the piano and the banjo and the 
guitar; I nothing. You won the tennis tourna- 
ment; I was beaten in the first round. You 
can speak French like a native; I can read it 
with a dictionary a little. You make the love- 
liest French needlework; I can darn stockings. 
You can receive a roomful; I’m dumb before 
two strangers. You can draw and paint; I 
can’t copy a cow. You can —” 

‘Phoebe Hassall! Be quiet or I will beat 


‘She is dreaming of 
Not 


you. all those things I do in the most amateur 
way. 
‘What do I do in any kind of a way ?”? 
“Do! 
tory.’’ 
Phebe, 


Do! You talk as if life were a fac- 
Heien made a comical, pretty face at 
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“I CAN'T BLAME MYSELF. 
OR MODELS, OR PEOPLE, OR INSPIRATION.” 


‘*‘Deary, you don’t have to do; you just have 
to be what you are—a fine, lovable, honorable 
girl.’’ 

Phoebe shook her shoulders, as if getting rid 
of the load of praise. 

‘All you girls ‘be,’ too!’’ shecried. ‘‘You’re 
fine and lovable, too, and you can do things 
besides. ’’ 

“Do you think we’d like you any better if 
you could do all those things ?’’ 

‘*What’s that to do with it? I want to be 
capable and accomplished for myself, my own 
pleasure and liking. Wasn’t it Goethe said 
with every new language a man learned, he 
gained a new soul? I want—I long for—the 
new souls those achievements would give me. 
And’’—a scarlet flag fluttered in each cheek— 
“I want to give happiness to other people. 
Helen, you’ve always been able to turn your 
hand to everything, as we New Englanders 
say. You can’t think how I feel about my 
selfish incompetence. Why, I couldn’t have 
made tea for those girls, even, unless I had a 
stove and a regular teapot.’’ 

The look Phoebe cast upon the table, with 
its empty cups and little silver kettle, was 
tragic. 

“‘Goosey, goosey-gander !’’ sang Helen, teas- 
ingly. 

Then, in real sympathy with the other’s 
distress, she said, ‘‘You could learn, dear, in 
an hour, if there were any necessity.’’ 

‘*Yes, and I could learn to play tennis ina 
summer, and to read Italian in a year, and—do 
all you do if I live another seventeen years. 
But you girls can do all those things now; you 
don’t have to wait another half your life. Oh, 
it makes me savage against the light, the years 
I’ve wasted there !’’ 

Pheebe dropped from the railing and began 


who looked stern and determined. |to walk the porch with her long, free step. 

















been taken to the hospital, and 
his family, children upon chil- 
dren, are destitute. So—a fair. 
Oh, just we girls and boys,— 
no grown-ups, —and just home- 
made candy, flowers, and little 
fancy things we can make in 





I HAD NO TEACHERS, OR SCHOOLS, 


‘‘What has it given me—my ‘desert island’— 
for all the years I’ve given it?’’ 

Helen watched the splendid strength of the 
girl as she paced before her. 

**Tf the light had given me just one gift, just 
one, Helen!’’ She stretched her arms high 
above her head in a longing gesture. ‘‘It’s not 
my fault, either, not one bit. I won’t—I can’t 
blame myself. I had no teachers, or schools, or 
models, or people, or inspiration, to start me, 
to help me, out there at the light—just the sound 
of the sea and the breath of the wind.’’ 

Helen slipped quickly out of the hammock. 
Phoebe’s cry had a ring of bitter distress in 
it. She must turn her thoughts; they were 
morbid. Luckily, some one else gave her a 
new chance. 

‘*Helen! Phoebe! Come along, quick !’’ 

A little cart, piled to overflowing with girls, 
pulled up in the road in front of the cottage. 

‘No, we can’t get out; no time: Come on! 
Hurry !’’ All this energy came from the small- 
est of the girls. 

‘**T’ll sit in Helen’s lap; neither of us takes 
much space. Will you drive?’’ went on the 
small person, shaking the reins at Phoebe. 

“T can’t drive.’’ Phoebe spoke without em- 
phasis, but her thoughts ran sadly: ‘‘No, I 
can’t drive. Another can’t. How many are 
there to come, I wonder ?’’ 

“Oh, all right, I’ll drive; you hold Helen. 
There really isn’t an inch of room in the back. 
You see, we’re on our way to Orpha’s, because 
her cottage has the largest sitting-room, to get 
up a fair.’’ 

‘A fair?’’ Helen’s voice expressed only 
mild surprise; things happened suddenly at the 
lake. 

‘*You know about that man—that farmer up 
on the mountain—who was hurt cutting down 
a tree? Well, he can’t work for months; he’s 








two or three days. Those people 
in the big cottages up at the other end of 
the lake will come and buy; they always do. 
And we’re going to have some little entertain- 
ment, too. Mary Hall will sing, and Leslie 
will play her violin, and somebody will read or 
something. There’s Selby Witham; we must 
take her in if she has to ride Bob.’’ 

The club-house at the lake was gay with 
colors and with voices. Helen, at the piano, 
was practising an accompaniment to Leslie’s 
violin; Mary was arranging flowers; Orpha 
was fabricating a costume for a one-act play. 
Muriel, Alice and Orpha’s brother were re- 
hearsing the play ; more brothers of more girls 
struggled to set up scenery; other girls flew 
about with bunting, flags and refreshments. 
Everybody was working and chattering and 
happy except Phoebe Hassall. 

She could not act or sing or play; she 
could not sew and snip and pin; she could 
not even arrange the pretty trifies in artistic 
ways. 

The boys moved the heavy things about and 
ran the errands. There was nothing for her at 
all. Idle, unhappy, she watched Mary as she 
swayed from a step-ladder to reach a long spray 
of rambler roses. 

*‘Oh, how lovely! 
it do that? 
or two.’’ 

Mary regarded the red rose-vine twined about. 
an upright of the booth. 

**It is effective,’’ she said. 

**How did you think to put it there?’’ 

“T didn’t think. I just put it. I’ve always 
arranged flowers. We have heaps in our gar- 
dens at home, and it has always fallen to me 
to put them about the house ever since I was a 
little girl.’’ 

Phoebe wandered over to Orpha. 

**Can I help?’’ 

‘Thanks! Can you bunch up that ribbon 
into a sort of cockade, a gay, perky sort of 
affair ?’’ 

Phoebe fumbled with the ribbon helplessly. 

**Don’t sew it, child,’’ Orpha took it from 
her hands, ‘‘just twist it—here—so—and so— 
and pin it on. It’s easy.’’ 

**To you. How did you learn?’’ 

‘*Never learned. Was born knowing.’’ 
Orpha’s utterances came in jerks as she removed 
pins from her mouth or thrust them into it. 
**Went to school in Paris, and we always had 
things evenings--tableaux, charades. Made half 
the costumes. Awful muddles at first, but had 
years of it. Second nature now.’’ 

She twirled a last frill in the cockade, perched 
it jauntily on a hat, ran a plume into the side, 
and clapped the whole on Muriel’s head. 

‘Jolly ’’ ‘‘Charming!’’ cried the spectators. 

**You ought to be a French milliner, Orpha,’’ 
said Helen, rising from the piano. 

Phoebe thought of all the evenings when 
Orpha, surrounded by crowds of girls, had 
sewed and fitted and achieved like triumphs. 

She herself, whose heart throbbed with good- 
will, could do nothing. Phebe started up 
abruptly; she must walk it off somewhere, 
this passion of regret. 

**Going home, Phobe?’’ called Helen. 
‘‘Why, it is luncheon-time. Wait. I’ll go 
with you. Have you seen Dickie? He ought 
to come, too.’’ 

Dickie was Helen’s very small, very much 
adored brother, the only other child besides 
herself in her family. 

**He ran out a few minutes ago.’’ 

‘*T wonder where? O Phoebe, did you hear 
that nice strange lady is going to buy all the 
candy I made, for a party?’’ The talk ran on 
about the fair. 

They had reached the path that wound close 
to the lake through the woods. 

‘Don’t you think this is a cold day for 
summer ?’’ Helen shivered. ‘‘I wouldn’t go 
into the lake for a bath to-day for worlds!’’ 
She glanced at the lake. 

‘*Phoebe! It can’t be! Is that Dick?’’ 

Phoebe stared hard at the small canoe bobbing 
some distance out. 

‘*Yes.’’ 

**But he’s been forbidden. 
He can’t paddle.’’ 

Even as she spoke, Dickie leaned too far to 
the side, struggled for balance, and slid over- 
board. 

With a queer gasp, Helen sprang for the 
water. Phoebe caught her. 

‘*There’s no boat here. 


How did you ever make 
And so quickly, just with a twist 


He’s so little. 


You can’t swim. I 
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can. Run down to the pier for a boat. I'll 
hold him up. Don’t be frightened. I can do 
eg 

She had unclasped her belt, dropped her 
dress skirt, and kicked off her shoes. Helen 
turned and ran, as if winged, down the path, 
without one look toward Phoebe. 

Phoebe made a running jump for the lake, 
and struck out. She saw Dickie was clinging 
to the canoe, but she realized his hold was 
weak. She must reach him with all speed. 
She must strain every muscle to get to him, 
even if she could do no more than hold him up. 
She swam with great, swinging strokes that 
shouldered her half-way up out of the water, 
turning her body first on one side, then on the 
other, hand over hand, her arms flailing through 
the water. 

She caught the little boy by his blouse. He 
turned upon her, struggling, to clasp his arms 
round her neck. 

‘*You’re all right, Dickie! Don’t struggle! 
Let go! I’ll hold you up.’’ 

She reached for the canoe. They could 
cling to that. It was sailing fast away from 
them. 

Then she remembered the little falls at this 
end of the lake; their suction was whirling the 
canoe on. She glanced on each side. Sheer 
rocks! No hope but to swim back as she had 
come. 

Ah, how cold the water was! She felt the 
pull of the falls, too, slightly. And most of all, 
she was wearied with her rushing swim to 
Dick. But she struck out steadily. 

The boy hung, a sheer weight, upon her—a 
hundred pounds his little body seemed. The 
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wanted to speak, but she was so tired that | 
the words would not come. Only her eyes | close. 








water chilled her very heart. A heavy pain 
dragged at her back 
—the ache of the fail- 
ing swimmer. Her 
feet would drop too 
far down. She 
strained her eyes for 
sight of some figure 
of help. Shore and 
lake were empty. 
She dared not tread 
water, float, or try 
any expedient for 
rest, lest the terrified, 
crying child on her 
arm should struggle, 
and thus drown them 
both. 

**T will make it!’’ 
she vowed, in a kind 
of madness. ‘‘I 
won’t drown !’’ 

She closed her eyes. 
Odd images flitted in 
the darkness before 
her, vague, chaotic. 
One slowly formed 
itself, clear, white, 
shining —the light! 
Why, yes, and there 
was the great, wide, 
shining sea, and the 
gulls, and the white 
beach ! 

How many times 
she had swum, strong 
and exultant, in those 
green, foam - crested 
waves! How often 
she had raced her brothers, swimming as 
powerfully as they, round the breakwater, 
out to the buoy, down past the nets! How 
she had dived and leaped and plunged in that 
great ocean to which this chill little lake was 
only a bucket! 

She drown! Why, she was a granddaughter, 
a great-granddaughter of the light! She had 
swum in its shadow as soon as she could walk. 
This was no new, strange adventure she was 
essaying, no trick learned in a summer by the 
lake; this was what she was born to—this 
long, slow, thrust, thrust, through the water 
was the very beat of her blood. The sea was 
her home, her element. 

The gulls were shrieking, her brothers shouted 
from the beach. Surely she must have swum 
this time twice round the breakwater. It would 
do to boast about. 

She opened her eyes. There were no gulls, 
no brothers, no beach! Only two men in a 
boat, rowing swiftly and shouting to her, and 
a score of women and girls running along the 
path with wild cries. 

She saw Mrs. Waldron run toward her into 
the water up to her waist, and Helen splash 
along with her. 

Phoebe staggered to her feet, plowed through 
the shallows, and fell upon the shore. 

“Oh, that was a long swim!’’ she said, deep 
in her throat. 

She watched Mrs. Waldron roll Dickie in 
blankets and gather him in her arms, while 
one of the men made ready to carry him away ; 
and Helen, sobbing like a little child, ran after 
them. 

But Helen turned, ran back, and dropped on 
her knees beside Phoebe. 

“QO my darling baby brother!’’ she whis- 
pered. ‘‘If you had not been there—Pheebe, 
think what would have happened !’’ 

Pheebe smiled in utter happiness. A great 


“WE'VE BEEN AN 
HOUR AND A HALF 
GETTING HERE." 








window into her life had been opened, and she 
saw all her days shining in radiance. She 


| complete happiness. 
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Pheebe’s head against her breast, holding her 
**And, Phoebe, if you hadn’t always 


could talk. But Helen understood. She raised | lived at the light !’” 








STAYING WITH SALLY 
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bas married people,’’? Ada 
had decreed, when she 
organized the Tennyson 
Club. ‘‘Just girls of our own 
age. We’ll have Lucy, Mabel, 
Sally, the Bay girls, the two 
Martins, Grace, Polly, Eliza- 
beth, and you, Louise, and my- 
self—just an even dozen. Of 
course it would be nice to have 
Frank’s wife and Mollie Margrave, but we’ve 
got to draw the line somewhere, so we’ll just 
draw it at brides. Rule Seven: No brides need 
apply. There! It’s down in black and white !’’ 

For the next three years the Tennyson Club 
flourished and became a strong influence in the 
social affairs of the little town. Other young 
women—but no brides—were admitted, and the 
club grew until no fewer than twenty maidens 
were wearing the pin designed by Ada. 

It was during the club’s most prosperous 
season that Sarah Bracegirdle, the oldest, the 
prettiest and the best-beloved of all the club, 
announced, on her return from a long visit, 
that not only was she engaged, but that the 
wedding was to take place almost immediately. 
After thoroughly surprising the club with her 
news, Sarah then hurried away to keep an 






appointment with her dressmaker, leaving the 
girls-to discuss the matter as they walked slowly 
homeward. 

Here was an unlooked-for contingency. 
Sarah, married, would be a bride—and there 
was Rule Seven! Ada summed up the situation 
thus: 

**We can’t lose Sally, girls! Why, this club 
would simply go to pieces like a gone-to-seed 
dandelion without Sally—she’s the life of the 
whole thing. Can’t anybody suggest some 
way of keeping her and the rules, too?’’ 

“IT suppose,’’ offered little Polly Spencer, 
doubtfully, ‘‘we couldn’t persuade her not to 
get married.’’ 

**T guess,’’ said Katherine Bay, ‘‘if you’d 
been asked by a regular picture-book man like 
Edward Dawson, with one uncle positively 
insisting on giving him a wedding trip to 
Europe, and another simply forcing him to 
accept a perfectly lovely house right here in 
town, you’d be persuaded to give it all up 
in order to stay in the club! But of course 
we can’t break Rule Seven.’’ 

“‘Girls,’’ said Elizabeth, facing the little pro- 
cession she was heading, and halting it by 
stretching her long arms to their widest extent, 
‘‘listen. All rules have exceptions—let’s con- 
sider Sally an exception to Rule Seven !’’ 

So Sally, as every one except grim Aunt 
Susan called her, became an exception. Settled 
in her new home, she proved even more popular 
with the club as a bride than she had been as 
Sally Bracegirdle. The girls certainly found 
it pleasanter to be entertained frequently in the 
pretty new house by its hospitable mistress than 
to be grudgingly permitted to meet once annu- 
ally in Aunt Susan’s chilly parlor. A dozen 
years later, when Aunt Susan’s parlor carpet 
began to show signs of wear, she unhesita- 
tingly ascribed it to those annual meetings of 
the Tennyson Club. 

There was one serious drawback to Sally’s 
Edward’s business took 











him away from home frequent- 
ly, often for several days at a 
time. Sally, always a sociable 
little person, hated to be alone. 
Furthermore, she was weighted 
down by the responsibility of 
the Dawson forks—she was cer- 
tain that four dozen silver forks, 
marked with a big D, would 
prove an irresistible temptation 
to any burglar. She kept a maid, -but, if any- 
thing, the maid was even more terror-stricken 
at the thought of solitude than was her young 
mistress. Under these circumstances, Sally 
found the Tennyson Club a most useful organi- 
zation. 

‘‘Don’t think of staying alone,’? Edward had 
said. ‘‘Have one or two of the girls with you 
all the time. With a telephone up-stairs and 
down, Christopher Columbus barking in the 
back yard, Mary shrieking from the back win- 
dows, and the Tennyson Club screaming in 
the spare room, you ought to be as nearly 
burglar-proof as you would be with me to 
protect you. Besides, if the burglars did get 
forty-six of those forks, we’d still be able to 
exist with the other two. But have the girls, 
anyway.”’ 

So Sally had the girls by twos and threes for 
days at a time. ‘‘Staying with Sally’’ was 
such a delight that the elub hoped fervently 
that Edward’s. busines’ would forever continue 
to call him out of town. 

Indeed, staying with .Sally involved many 
other delightful things. .Sally’s prosperous new 
unclés-in-law, who lived in.a neighboring town, 
were sober, elderly persons, whose sober, elderly 
wives cared nothing. for evening entertainments. 
Being benevolent. persons, they bought all sorts 
of tickets, which they promptly turned over to 
Sally ; for Edward’s relatives were all charmed, 
just as everybody else was, with the bright, 
friendly young woman. 

Just why she was so universally attractive 
no one could say. She had no remarkable 
talents; indeed, she was rather incapable, but 
no one ever felt uncomfortable in her presence. 
She had an even, sunny disposition, simple, 
but always courteous, manners, and no one ever 
heard of her saying or knew of her doing an 
unkind thing. 

“Tt isn’t what Sally does,’”’ explained Ada, 
on one occasion, ‘‘so much as it is what she 
doesn’t do, that makes us love her so. Without 
being a bit preachy, she’s the most uplifting 
creature I ever knew—she just radiates good- 
ness. And she’s so human in spite of it.’’ 

According to Aunt Susan, however, Sally 
had her share of faults. 

‘‘Sarah,’’ said the grim old lady, ‘“‘hasn’t 
any system about her. She hagn’t enough 
executive ability to make gingerbread. It’s a 
merey she doesn’t have to earn her own living. 
She’s so unmethodical that it wouldn’t surprise 
me a bit to hear of her eating breakfast at 
supper -time. She’ll never make a house- 
keeper.’’ 

Nevertheless, things always appeared to go 
smoothly in unsystematic Sally’s house, and 
for some reason, it was a far pleasanter place 
to live in than was methodical Aunt Susan’s 
well-kept house. 

One day, early in December, the Tennyson 
Club turned out, eighteen strong, to meet at 
Grace Warner’s. Sally, for some unknown 
reason, was absent; so, too, was Mabel Payne. 
Just before the afternoon was over, however, 
Mabel put in an appearance. 

‘‘Oh,’’ she cried, rushing up the steps and 
bursting in upon the club, ‘‘I’m in such a hurry 
I can’t stop a minute! I’m going to Chicago 
on the six-o’clock train with mother. I never 
remembered until five minutes ago that I’d 
promised to stay all night with Sally,—Edward’s 
away,—and girls! Forty-two of her forks are 
gone! They disappeared last night. The six 
that were on the dining-room table were not 
touched, but she can’t find the others anywhere. 
That’s the reason she didn’t dare come to-day 
—she was so afraid that if she left the house 
somebody’d get the other six. Two of you 
must go to-night to take my place,—no, I can’t 
stay a second longer,—but don’t forget about 
staying with Sally !’’ 

Ordinarily, it was a simple matter to find two 
girls more than willing to stay with Sally. 
But Elizabeth’s mother was ill; Ada had an 
ulcerated tooth; the Bay girls had an engage- 
ment for the evening; the Martins expected to 
leave town early the next morning, and the 
others did not see how it would be possible to 
leave home on such short notice. No one but 
timid little Polly, the poorest protector imagi- 
nable, could promise to go. 

When Polly boarded the car at seven o’clock, 
however, she was greeted by the two Bay 
girls. 

‘*We decided,’’ said Katherine, with an air 
of lofty purpose, ‘‘that we’d give up our engage- 
ment for this evening. We just couldn’t bear 
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to think of you and Sally all alone, and so far 
from town. You can sleep with Sally, and 
there’ll be room for us in the spare bed.’’ 
Arrived at Sally’s, the girls were some- 
what dismayed to find that the Martin sisters 
had generously postponed their shopping excur- 


sion in order that they, 
Sally. 

‘‘Never mind,’’ said the hostess. ‘‘It was 
sweet. of you to come, and there’s room for all 
of you—we can sleep three in a bed. I dida 
week’s marketing this morning, and there’s 
enough of everything to go round, even to forks. 
Isn’t it horrid about my lovely forks? I just 
knew from the beginning that I should lose 
them—I felt it in my bones !’” 

Sally’s house was, as the girls always said, 
laughingly, ‘‘Way out in the suburbs.’”’ Ed- 
ward’s uncles, although living in another place, 
had, as a business speculation, platted a number 
of acres of land north of the town and almost 
two miles from the post-office. 

The lots were desirable ones, but the Dawson 
addition, as it was called, was a large one. At 
the time of Sally’s marriage the houses were 
scattered, and Edward’s stood at the extreme 
A line of 
trolley-cars, however, made it convenient for 
Sally and her friends to meet almost as fre- 
quently as when Sally had lived in the older 
portion of the town. 

The six girls had just sat down to dinner 
when the door-bell rang. Mary cautiously 
opened the door. 

‘“‘Where are you, Sally?’’ cried Elizabeth’s 
clear young voice from the hall. ‘‘Mother’s 
better,: Ada’s tooth has subsided, and we’ve 
come to stay all night with you — Oh, you 
don’t need us !’’ 

**Yes, I do!’’ cried Sally, whose warm wel- 
come was one of her most endearing traits. 
‘*Bring two chairs with you from the parlor, 
and I’]l carve a beautiful slice of roast beef for 
each of you; but you’ll have to eat it with a 
teaspoon, or else take turns with the carving- 
fork. You shall sleep on the broad couch in 
Edward’s dressing-room. I’m so glad you 
came.”? 

The cars ran every half-hour. At eight o’clock 
there was another ring at the door. 

**T’ll go,’’ said Sally, running to the door. 
The seven guests instinctively listened. 

**We couldn’t bear to think of you and Polly 
out here all alone,’’ said Lucy’s voice, ‘‘so 
Grace and I have come to spend the night with 
you.”’ 

‘*All right,’’ said Sally, rising promptly to 
the occasion. ‘‘It was nice of you to think of 
me. We'll have a lovely time — Oh! Is it 
snowing ?”’ 

**Yes,’’ said Grace, following Sally to. the 
parlor. ‘‘It’s snowing hard and it’s getting 
colder. Why! Here are all the girls! Surely 
you don’t want us, too; you haven’t room —’’ 

“*Yes, I do—yes, I have,’’ protested Sally. 
**You shall sleep in Mary’s bed. I'll put 
plenty of sofa pillows and Mary in the bath-tub 
—she’ll feel safer there, anyway.”’ 

The half-past eight car landed Aunt Susan 
and a valise at Sally’s corner. Aunt Susan 
picked her way through several inches of freshly 
fallen snow, rang Sally’s bell, and like her 
more youthful predecessors, was welcomed 
warmly. 

‘*‘T heard about your forks half an hour ago,’’ 
she explained. ‘‘You’ll remember I said you’d 
lose ’em. I knew Edward was away, so I felt 
it my duty to come right out to look after you. 
I’ve your Uncle Ben’s revolver in this valise, 
—Uncle Ben’!l be out later,—and I guess— Oh! 
You’ve got company. I’ll go back — 

‘*The idea !’’ protested Sally, who knew that 
Aunt Susan had a warm heart under her 
grudging exterior. ‘‘You sha’n’t do anything 
of the kind. There’s plenty of room for you 
and Uncle Ben, too. The girls and I can 
manage beautifully.’’ 

The nine-o’clock car brought Edward’s two 
uncles, one aunt and Uncle Ben! The first 
three had just heard of the loss of the forty- 
two forks, and had rushed as one relative 
to the protection of Sally and the remaining 
silver. 

Furthermore, another delegation from the 
Tennyson Club, in the shape of Ruth and 
Helen Daggett, followed the uncles and aunt 
up Sally’s front steps. It had not occurred to 
them until they found themselves assembled on 
the porch that they were all bound on the same 
errand. 

Even Sally’s elastic hospitality felt suddenly 
strained when she opened the door upon her 
latest instalment of snow-besprinkled guests. 
There was no lack of warmth in her welcome, 
however; but in spite of her protests, the 
uncles, the aunts and four of the girls declared 
that they would take the next car back to 
town. 

Polly was posted near the window to listen for 
the car, and Uncle Ben sat with a lighted lan- 
tern beside him, ready to signal from the porch. 
The obliging motor-man, so signaled, would 
stop at the gate—people were always doing 
unprecedented things for Sally. 

Three-quarters of an hour went by, but no 
car appeared. Indeed, no one but Polly missed 
it. Sally’s protectors, industriously eating 
hickory-nuts before a roaring open fire, were 
oblivious, too, to the fact that the mild snow- 
storm had become a blizzard. The wind, straight 
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from the north, swept the snow before it, piling 
it in deep drifts over the car-track. 

‘“My!’”? said Polly, from the window. 
“It’s pretty awful out-of-doors. It’s so dark 
I can’t see much, but it looks to me as if all 
the snow we didn’t get last winter is coming 
down now. Do you suppose the cars are stalled ? 
It’s long past time —’’ 

Uncle Ben, seizing the lantern, rushed out 
to investigate. 

“Whew !’’ he exclaimed, returning a moment 
later. ‘‘I guess everything’s stalled. This 
street’s blocked from end to end with- snow. 
I’ll telephone for a carriage; no trolley-car 
could get through the drifts.’’ 

When the liveryman had promised to send for 
the snow-bound guests, Uncle Ben returned to 
his hickory-nuts. It was a merry party, for 
Edward’s Unele Henry surprised everybody 
by developing an unsuspected talent for story- 
telling, and the girls sang college songs. It 
was almost eleven before any one realized that 
the expected carriage had failed to put in an 
appearance. Repeated rings at the telephone 








Il. 
By Dr. H. W. 


E all know what education and environ- 
W ment will do for the child in the way of 

molding his character, forming his mind, 
and shaping his future life. A few illustrations, 
it seems to me, will show that a similar change 
may be produced in plants themselves. In 
fact, a great distinction has been long recognized 
between wild and cultivated plants. It is a 
matter of universal experience that under culti- 
vation plants change their character. 

One remarkable illustration of this fact is 
the sugar-beet. In the wild or uncultivated 
state the sugar-beet is indigenous to southern 
Europe, especially along its Mediterranean 
coasts. Under cultivation it has been con- 
verted from a plant containing only three or 
four per cent. of sugar to one which contains 
from twelve to sixteen per cent. 

This has made it possible to utilize the beet 
for the production of sugar to such an extent 
that the amount of sugar which is now pro- 
duced from the beet is equal to that which is 
produced from the sugar-cane. 

The factors which are active in the production 
of changes in plants are soil, sunshine, rain- 
fall, cultivation, fertilization and selection. It 
is through the scientific use of these factors that 
man produces the modifications he desires upon 
plants, whether they be for the production of 
foods or drugs. In regard to the matter of 
drugs, it is interesting to know that compara- 
tively little has been accomplished in the way 
of modifying the medicinal properties of plants 
by use of the factors mentioned above. Nearly 
all our medicinal drugs of vegetable origin are 
derived from the wild or practically wild plant. 
It has only been of late years that the possi- 
bility of improving the medicinal composition of 
plants by human agencies has been realized. 

A drug of very high potency, which pos- 





sesses violently poisonous properties in fact, is 
hydrocyanie or prussic acid. This 
acid exists naturally in many plants, 
notably in the kernels of peaches, 
apricots, and fruits of that descrip- 
tion, and in the root of the plant 
known as the cassava. Cassava is 
a source of large quantities of starch, 
and especially of that food product 
which is so highly prized, known 
as tapioca. 

It is important that the plants 
selected for the manufacture of tapi- 
oca be free from hydrocyanic acid, 
or as nearly so as possible. It has 
been observed that by pushing the 
cultivation of the cassava plant north- 
ward just as far as it can grow and 
have a sufficiently long summer to 
produce maturity, the quantity of 
hydrocyanic acid is diminished. 

Within the past two or three years 
systematic investigations have been 
made toward the selection of cassava plants of 
a low content of hydrocyanie acid for the pur- 
pose of planting, and securing by selection plants 
containing less quantities of this undesirable 
medicinal substance. Extensive experiments 
looking to this end have been made in southern 
Mississippi and in Florida. 
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Heredity in Plants. 


is a well-known principle that qualities 

in plants, as in animals, are largely hered- 

itary. This is the key-note of what is 
known as selection in the improvement of plants. 

By chemical analysis those plants are selected 

which have the largest quantities of the desirable 

constituents or the smallest quantities of undesir- 

able constituents, and these plants are used for 

the propagation of others. One of the earliest 
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brought no response. ‘‘Wire’s down, I guess,’’ 
said Uncle Ben, ruefully. ‘‘We’ll have to 
walk, but —’’ 


**Nonsense!’’ said Sally. ‘“That’s simply 
impossible. You’ll just have to stay here. 
I’ll fix things somehow — Oh! There’s the 
door-bell—it must _be the carriage.’’ 

It was not the carriage, however, but Edward, 


with his countenance lashed to the color of a | 


Baldwin apple. On hisarm was Louise Miller, 
whom he had found on the car, also on her 
way to rescue Sally. 

‘“‘We’ve been an hour and a half getting 
here,’’ explained Edward. ‘‘We walked, or 
rather waded,- from where the car’s stalled 
way up on Third Street, and we had to stop 
at two houses to thaw our ears. But I had to 
come. I met a man on the train this noon who 
said that Sally had lost her forks. 1 knew 


she’d be frightened, so I dropped everything 
and made a bee-line for home. Mercy, no 
You people mustn’t think of going to town! 
You couldn’t make it.’’ 

In the end, Sally contrived beds and coverings 





for everybody. 
Aunt Susan said afterward, could have man- 
aged it. 

By eking out the library couch with the 
ironing-board, the four men were accommo- 
dated, and with a felt table-cloth and a big 
fur rug for covering, slept very comfortably. 
By placing the mattresses on the floor, and 
leaving the woven-wire springs on the bed- 
steads, the three double beds were readily 
multiplied to six. 

Sally herself dreamed peacefully on the linen- 
closet shelf, with her mind completely at rest ; 
for, in taking the spare-room bed apart, she 
had found the forty-two forks, where she herself 
had hidden them for safe-keeping between the 
spring and the mattress! 

“‘l’m glad I forgot them,’’ said Sally, after- 
ward. ‘‘If I hadn’t I might never have dis- 
covered how many friends I have in times of 
need, nor have convinced Aunt Susan that I 
can keep house, nor have learned how to 
accommodate twenty persons with only one 
spare bed.’’ 


THE POWER OF MAN OVER PLANTS. 
WILEY, Chief Chemist of the Department of Agriculture. 


and most extensive experiments of this kind was 
conducted under my supervision, in collaboration 
with the late Mr. A. A. Denton, in the improve- 
ment of the sorghum plant. 

A series of experiments was conducted ex- 
tending over eight years, with the idea of 
increasing the content of sugar in sorghum for 
the purpose of securing a plant which would 
be suitable for the manufacture of sugar. In 
this experimental work there was selected by 
analysis the best typical cane, that is, the cane 
containing the largest quantities of sugar, and 
by comparison, the smallest quantities of unde- 
sirable qualities, and the seeds of this cane 
were used for the work. 

The accompanying chart shows, in the length 
of the horizontal line on the right of each variety 
of sorghum experimented with, the percent- 
age of sugar in the parent cane. The succeeding 
horizontal lines give the results of the selection 
in succeeding years. It will be seen that there 
was a progression except in two instances. The 
progression, however, is not uniform. 


A Test of Sorghum. 


R instance, in the season of 1892 there 
was a phenomenal development of sugar, 
due, doubtless, to seasonal conditions, 

inasmuch as all the other conditions remained 
uniform, and only the rainfall, sunshine, temper- 
ature, and so forth, were uncontrolled. If com- 
parison is made between the horizontal line for 
the succeeding years, the remarkable increase in 
the quantity of sugar produced by the selection 
of the best seeds of each year is indicated. 

Not only do climatic conditions exert a 
powerful influence on the size of the crop, but 
they also influence its quality. If all the fac- 
tors could be absolutely controlled in the im- 
provement of a plant of this kind, the progress 





ILLUSTRATION OF THE DIFFERENT SHAPES OF EARS. 


5 is too long. No.6 is too small in circumference. 


in improvement would be at first more rapid, 
and gradually less so, until finally the maximum 
degree of perfection would be secured. 

A glance at the chart shows that some of the 
conditions of improvement are not controlled, 
and thus changes in environment tend to raise 
or depress the normal rate of improvement. In 
the year 1892, where so large a percentage of 
sugar was secured, the experiments were at- 
tended with a fairly favorable growing season 
in which the plants were well developed, fol- 
lowed by an exceptionally dry temperature with 
late frosts. This condition of affairs tended to 
diminish to some extent the natural content 
of water in the plant, and thus apparently to 
increase the percentage of sugar which the plant 
contained. 

In regard to plants which produce drugs, 
it has been noticed that when they are brought 
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from their native environment and planted in 
greenhouses, the quantity of the drug which 
they produce is usually diminished. 
chona-tree in captivity does not by any means 
produce the quantity of quinin which is found 
in it in its native forests. On the other hand, 
other constituents of 
plants, whether desir- 
able or undesirable, 
may be increased in 
quantity under such 
conditions. 

The improvement of 
plants of all kinds by 
the means which are in 
the hands of the scien- 
tific worker has become 
a very important part 
of agricultural re- 
search. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at 
Washington and nearly 
all the agricultural 
experiment stations of 
the several states are 
engaged actively in 
this work. It is ex- 
tending to all kinds of 
field crops, even those 
of staple character. 

* Particularly may be 
mentioned the work in 
the improvement of 
Indian corn which has 
been vigorously prose- 
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Only an unsystematic person, | Numbers 1 and 2, the best results, in regard to 
| the shape of the ear, are obtained. 


Mr. Luther Burbank has produced some very 
remarkable transformations of plants by the 
use of the factors which have been mentioned 
before in connection with cross-fertilization and 
other means of improvement. 


The Magic of Cross - Fertilization. 


HE idea of cross-fertilization is suggested 
Ty by Nature herself. The birds and bees 
carry the pollen from plant to plant, 

and often affect cross-fertilization in this way. 
This idea has been worked out in a scientific 
manner, so that systematic cross-pollenization 
or fertilization has now become one of the most 
important means of modifying plant life. These 
modifications may be good or bad. Those that 
are bad are abandoned, and those that are good 
are retained and propagated until distinct types 
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CHART OF EXPERIMENT WITH SORGHUM 


or varieties are established. The human hand, 
in other words, takes the place of the bee or 
the bird. It may be possible to produce almost 
any kind of variation in a plant by pa- 
tient and scjentific effort. Those qualities 
in plants which are most useful and are 
most beautiful may be developed, modified 
and increased for the pleasure and the bene- 
fitof man. ‘Thus progress may go on almost 
without limit. 
A systematic and scientific cultivation of 
drug plants in the United States with a 
purpose of adapting them to practical use 
is an undertaking of recent origin. The 
Department of Agriculture has begun these 
investigations because of the fact that the 
natural supply of drug plants in the United 
| States is rapidly being exhausted. Among the 
plants which have been experimented with may 
be mentioned licorice, capsicum, sage, bella- 
donna, caraway, anise and coriander. 

Especially in our Southern States is it evident 
that there are many advantages of which the 
grower of drugs may 
avail himself. The 
long growing season, 
warm summers, and 
the abundant rain sup- 
ply are favorable to 
the growth of drug 
plants of many kinds. 

In addition to the 
drugs already men- 
tioned there have been 
cultivated, with an 
intent to domesticate 
them, a number of 
drug plants heretofore 
growing wild. 

Golden seal is a plant 
of value as a drug, and 
its use has been of such 
a character as practi- 
cally to exhaust the 
natural supply. The 
forests of the country 
have been searched far 
and near for the plant 
growing in a wild 
state. 

For a number of 
years this plant has 
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cuted by the agricultural experiment station of | been under observation in the testing gardens at 


Illinois, and the work in the improvement 


of cotton which has been practised under the | 
direction of the scientific men of the Department | 


of Agriculture in the Southern States. 

As is well known, there are two great varieties 
of cotton, known as sea-island and 
upland. The sea-island cotton has 
the longer and better fiber and brings 
a much higher price in the market 
than ean be secured for the upland. 
The improvement of the sea-island 
cotton and the extension of its growth 
to the mainland are, therefore, highly 
desirable. 

The sea-island cotton, when first 


slowly maturing variety, and it was 
difficult to secure proper seed. There- 
fore the first step indicated was the 
selection of those plants which ma- 
tured their seeds earliest, in order to 


near the coast or on islands off the 
coast of South Carolina and Georgia. 


eem Success attended the experiments, 


introduced to this country, was a| 


get a variety which would ripen well | 


Washington, and some of the points which seem 
to be necessary to successful cultivation have 
been established. Evidently plants which grow 
| in the shade of the forests could not be expected 
| to become used to growing in the open, at least 
without years of cultivation; hence, the use of 
artificial shade in the cultivation of such plants 
is highly necessary. This is also true, as is 
well known, of the pineapple, which grows 
best in the shade of the live-oak or in artificial 
shade in Florida. 


| Growing in the Shade. 
N France the truffles are found to grow 
| I | only under the shade of certain trees, 
such as oaks and walnuts, and certain 
kinds of mushrooms flourish in the greatest 
abundance in the forests. 

In the cultivation of mushrooms it is neces- 
| sary to have a dark cellar or cavern, as the 
mushrooms do not grow artificially in the fall 
|light. This is an important point to keep under 


| consideration in the cultivation of wild drug 


and a variety of sea-island cotton was | 
produced capable of much wider | cultivated both in Washington and in South 


extension than the original. 


A longer and | 


plants. 
The cascara is another plant which has been 


Carolina. Professor Sargent of Harvard Uni- 


better fiber has been developed, as well as a| versity states that at the Arnold Arboretum 


more hardy plant and one producing a larger | the cascara maintains an existence after some 


yield. 

In regard to the methods of improving Indian 
corn, to which reference has already been made, 
it may be said that not only is the Indian corn 


bred on account of its composition and character, | 


but also on account of its physical appearance. 
Work of this kind has been very extensively 
done at the Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

The accompanying figure shows the appear- 
ance of nine typical ears of corn. It will be seen 
that only one or two are acceptable in respect 
of the physical appearance of the ear. All the 
others have some defect which renders it advi- 
sable not to use the grains of these ears for 


| planting. By selecting, therefore, ears like 


| years of transition, but eventually dies. Senega, 
snakeroot and purple coneflower are other drug 
plants to which particular attention has been 
given. 

The above are sufficient examples to show 
that the cultivation of drug plants may result 
in a very profitable industry, but it must be 
conducted in such a way as to preserve and 
increase the valuable ingredients of the plants, 
and it requires the highest degree of scientific 
skill. 

If the youth of our country can be got to 
take an interest in the marvelous possibilities 
of country life, especially in the application of 
science to the improvement of plants and the 
development of new varieties, rural life will 
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become much more attractive than it is at 
present. There is a general idea that only 
mediocre talent is required for service on the 
farm and in the garden, but it is evident from 
the achievements already made that the highest 
talent can find opportunity for expression in 
these avenues of activity. 

Although the development of cities of vast 
size is, of course, inevitable, it cannot be accom- 
plished at the expense of rural life. The great 
strength and wealth of our country lie in 
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its soil, in its fields, its forests and its gardens, 
and these must not be so depleted as to 
deprive the country of its best blood and its 
best resources. 

The utilization of the means which science 
and ingenuity provide for the variation of plant 
life, the development of new varieties, the im- 
provement of desirable qualities, the elimina- 
tion of those which are undesirable, afford an 
attractive field for the activities of the youth of 
the country. 





LL George’s brave anticipations had been 
Al shattered by the Belgian’s refusal. He 

waited for Mr. Eyden to speak, but the 
merchant’s set face showed the deep concentra- 
tion of his thoughts. 

Suddenly Mr. Eyden brought his fist down 
on the table at which they sat. ‘‘I have it!’’ 
he cried, triumphantly. ‘‘What we want is 
time. Crevecceur, when do you leave? ais 

‘In just four weeks from to-day.’ 

‘*Are you obliged to sign the contract before 
that time?’’ 

‘*No, not absolutely.’’ 

‘‘Well, then, give us till two days before you 
sail. I am asking this now as a personal 
favor.’’ 

Crevecceur hesitated for a moment. 
right,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ll do it.’’ 

He made his farewell. The merchant turned 
to George. 

‘‘Now you’ll dine with me,’’ he said. 

‘‘I’m afraid I can’t stay long enough for 
that, Mr. Eyden,’’ George replied, regretfully. 
**T can just catch my train back home if I leave 
this minute, and I need every hour to find some 
way of getting through. I feel sure the key of 
it all is somewhere in the mill. Father had 
some means of lowering prices which nobody 
else knew of. There must be some record 
of it somewhere. I’ll write you the moment 
I find anything, and I thank you from my 
heart for all your kindness to me.’’ 

‘* All right, my boy, go ahead, and good luck 
go with you,’’ said Mr. Eyden. 

In the days that followed, 
George studied every paper 
and letter which he could find 
in the glass-house, but none 
revealed the secret which he 
sought. Then came an unex- 
pected spur. 

He was in the laboratory 
one morning when a boy en- 
tered with a card: 

Mr. Walter Gray. 
International Glass Company. 

George slowly returned to 
the office. As he entered, a 
prosperous-looking elderly 
man rose. 

‘*Mr. Norton,’’ he said, ‘‘I 
have really come down to offer 
the apologies of the company. 
It came to my ears, through 
Mr. Barnard, that a young 
man from our office, a very 
new man, had come here 
and very greatly exceeded his 
instructions, had taken mat- 
ters upon himself in a very 
unpleasant way, and, in short,. 
had totally misrepresented us. 
I refer to Mr. Gilmartin, and 
I assure you he will never be 
called upon for such a service 
again.’’ 

George bowed as the visitor 
paused for a reply. 

‘‘T am doubly sorry that this 
oceurred,’’ continued Mr. 
Gray, ‘‘as I cannot bear to 
think of the really great error 
which you people are making 
in not accepting our offer. I 
should like very much to take 
the matter up again with you 
if you feel willing to do so.’’ 

“IT don’t care to dispose of 
the factory, Mr. Gray. My 
mind is firmly made up on this subject, and I 
cannot see any other conclusion. ’’ 

‘*Very well, I certainly shall trouble you no 
longer,’’ replied Mr. Gray, and he took his hat 
and started toward the door, stopping half-way 
to say, ‘‘We should be very glad to submit our 
offer of seventy-five thousand dollars in writing, 
should you prefer it.” 

George looked at him somewhat quizzically. 
**That is rather a jump in the offer, isn’t it?’’ 

‘*‘Same one we made before,’’ said Gray. 

‘*Gilmartin’s was fifty thousand dollars.’’ 

Gray turned hurriedly and came back. ‘‘My 
dear Mr. Norton, what a mess that man made! 
He had express instructions to offer seventy-five 
thousand dollars. I don’t wonder you refused 
fifty thousand dollars, but really seventy-five 
thousand dollars is a fair price, and we are 
willing to give it. Now don’t you want to sit 
down and talk the business over a little?’’ 

“Tt’s not the slightest use for us to do 
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that, Mr. Gray,’’ said George. ‘‘It would be 
nothing but a waste of time.’’ 

‘*Well, anyway, think it over, and write me 
some time next week. I am sure that when 
you discuss the matter with your legal adviser 
he will make you see things differently.’’ 

“‘T wonder what is behind that!’’ George 
muttered to himself. ‘‘There must be some 
special reason why they want our plant. Per- 
haps it’s connected with father’s secret.’’ 

That night George could not sleep. For a 
while he lay tossing with closed eyes, but 
finally, raising the curtain beside his bed, he 
stared out at the darkness of the valley below, 
which was lighted only where the glass roof of 
the factory showed a dull glow. 

‘‘Why is the combination so anxious to get 
the factory? Is there something my father 
knew that they know, and that makes our 
plant particularly desirable ?’’ 

These questions reiterated themselves in 
George’s mind. 

The clock in the hall below struck one, and 
with a sudden determination George leaped 
from his bed, relighted his lamp, and dressed 
rapidly. Then he proceeded down the creaking 
stairs into the silent kitchen, where his dog, 
roused from sleep, leaped upon him in exuber- 
ant greeting. George took a lantern from the 
shelf, lighted it, and went out with the dog 
into the stillness of the night. 

He passed down the driveway along the road, 
his lantern swinging circles of dim light, then 
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LIES RIGHT THERE.” 


through the silent village and into the main 
door of the factory. Leaving the dog in the 
office, he passed on, and started to make a care- 
ful review of every part of the process, to see 
if at any single point could be found the answer 
to the troubling question. 

Down the narrow stairs George descended, 
and stood for a while in the intense heat before 
the furnace door, watching the firemen bending 
to their tasks. He stepped forward to examine 
the great chute by which the coal was intro- 
duced below the fire, so that the fire might burn 
upon the top of the pile alone. George called 
the head fireman to him. 

*“‘Do you know,’’ he said, ‘‘if this furnace 
differs at all from the usual form ?’’ 

The man shook his head. ‘‘No, the idea is 
to keep all soot or smoke out of the open pots 
above.. We feed the fuel from below because 
of that. It is a common form, I am sure.’’ 

“Do you suppose you could do any better 
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with fuel if you had the glass in closed pots 
instead of in open ones ?’’ 

‘*No, it would take so much longer for them 
to heat up, and they would not do for our high 
quality of glass.’’ 

George saw no other possibility there, and 
again ascended the stairs and entered the 
mixing-room, where he watched the weighing 
and mixing of the sand, the sodium carbonate, 
and the calcium carbonate which went into the 
batch, as the mixture is called. He watched 
the grinding of the batch and shook his 
head. 


‘*How about the silica in this sand? Where 
did the last lot come from?’’- he asked the 
workman. 

‘*From Berkshire County, Massachusetts, 
as usual. There’s over ninety-nine adh cent. 
of silica in it.’’ 

The batch was loaded on the car and oie 
to the waiting pot, and George ‘followed it. 
The crane swung into place, and the workmen 
hastened to fill the pot, shoveling in with the 
batch a mixture of broken glass—‘‘cullet,’’ as 
it is called. The workmen then stood back, 
ready to add more as soon as the lower portion 
had settled down. George waited here no 
longer; there was nothing new or unusual in 
this process, so he went on. The object of his 
quest must be elsewhere. 

He turned to the casting-table, where the 
melted glass from the pot had been poured, 
and where it now lay in a smooth layer, with 
the great iron roller flattening it down to its 
required thickness. George looked at the an- 
nealing furnace, which was ready to receive 
the plate when the rolling was finished. Again 
he called to a workman beside the furnace. 

‘Do you ever have any serious trouble with 
your annealing furnace on account of brittle 
glass 9? 

‘*No,”’ replied the workman. ‘‘No trouble 
worth mentioning. To my mind it’s a question 
of leaving it in the furnace just the right num- 
ber of days. We have an old furnace, but it 
works well.’’ 

George passed by the finishing-room, where 
the plate was receiving its first polishing with 
sand and iron rollers. He knew there was 
nothing there which could require attention, 
and he began a slow and deliberate examination 
of the pots standing in a great circle about the 
floor and round the central opening, through 
which poured the flame 
and hot gases from the 
furnace. 

The yellow molten 
mass in the pots seethed 
with the terrific heat, and 
the whole glass - house 
seemed a gruesome place 
enough, but George trod 
the floor with a feeling 
of pride, and even with 
confidence. 

‘‘There is something, 
I am sure,’’ he said, 
aloud. ‘‘If I don’t find 
it to-day, I will to-mor- 
row.”’ 

‘*What’s that ?’’ said a 
passing workman. 

‘*‘Nothing,’’ said 
George. ‘‘I was just 
thinking aloud.’’ 

Two pots together at 
one side of the furnace, 
filled, but separate from 
the rest, drew his eyes. 

‘‘What are you doing 
with those?’’ he said. 

‘*We are not running 
them now,’’ one of the 


men responded. ‘‘It was 
something Mr. Norton 


was interested in. He 
always kept those two 
pots for trying experi- 
ments, and he did all 
the work himself. Mr. 
Howes can probably tell 
you something about it.’’ 

George nodded and 
wenton. The pot-room, 
where the pots were 
made, was locked, so 
George returned to the 
office and got the key. 
He took his lantern with 
him, and walked up and down in front of the 
row of pots building for future use. The pots 
were of every height, from the two-inch base 
of one just started to the full-grown pot five 
feet high, ready for the furnace. 

Up and down George paced, gazing at the 
pots, particularly at one pot standing at the end 
near the door. He had just stopped beside it 
when, to his utter amazement, he heard a loud: 

‘*Hands up!’’ 

His hands flew up rapidly, his lantern swing- 
ing and clashing as it rose. Again the loud 
voice, ‘‘Now what in crea— George, is that 
you?”?’ Young Norton recognized the voice, 
now somewhat less strange, of Mr. Howes. 

‘*Well,’’ he said, calmly, ‘‘you gave me a 
scare that time.’’ 

“*A scare!’’ cried Howes. ‘*‘No worse than 
you gave me. I happened to wake up half an 
hour ago, and looked out of the window and 
down to the mill. I have a habit of doing that 








to see if everything is all right, especially this 
last week, when the watchman has been sick, 
and here was a lantern apparently bobbing back 
and forth in a locked room for which I had the 
key. I had a sudden fear that it might be 
those I. G. C. people come down to look over 
the factory, or perhaps to break the pots. So 
I grabbed my revolver and came down here on 
the jump.’’ 

‘*Well, Mr. Howes,’”’ said George, ‘‘you did 
exactly right. Come over here a moment,’’ he 
continued, leading him to the pot which he had 
been examining. ‘‘Do you suppose that we’ve 
any improvement or any possible improve- 
ment in the construction of the pots which 
the I. G. C. has not yet obtained? The more 
I think of it, the more I feel that they are 
overanxious to obtain the plant. So 1 came 
down to-night to go through the factory piece 
by piece, and see if I could find just where the 
secret lies.’’ 

Mr. Howes walked over to the pot, and stooped 
to gaze at the clay. After a.moment he rose. 

**You’ve got a quick eye, George. That is 
really the most unusual and most modern piece 
of work that we have. Your father had it 
made after a special design. It might be that 
there is something in that, but I have an im- 
pression that I have seen the idea somewhere 
else. Let’s go back to the office and look over 
some of the old trade journals.’’ 

The two turned and went back to the office. 
Mr. Howes took down from a shelf two big 
green-bound copies of the trade journal. He 
handed one to George and kept the other. * 

‘*Mr. Howes,’’ said George, ‘‘as I under- 
stand it, the essential difference in that pot from 
the others lies in the differing construction of 
the base.’’ 

He drew a little diagram to show his mean- 
ing. Mr. Howes bent over his shoulder and 
nodded. ‘‘Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘that is just the 
difference, although it beats me how you got it 
so quickly. It took me three weeks to get that 
through my head.’’ 

**Now,’’ said George, 
can find here.’’ 

First came the index, in which every title- 
page that seemed to yield promise was examined, 
every part glanced through without avail. Then 
began the turning of the big pages one by one. 
Finally Mr. Howes said: 

‘*Look here.’’ 

There was a diagram of the type for which 
they were looking. Evidently it had been 
omitted from the index. Over it was this 
heading: ‘‘New Type of Pot in Use by the 
International Glass Company.’’ 

There was a moment of surprise and disap- 
pointment. The two examined the description, 
and found that the pot was not only in use, but 
had been brought out originally by the Inter- 
national Glass Company, although they had 
not considered it an improvement of sufficient 
consequence to have it patented. 

‘*There is only one lead gone,’’ said George, 
not dismayed. ‘‘Now let’s turn to the next. 
Could it be fuel or power of any kind that they 
are after? I know well enough that there is 
no possibility of a hidden coal-mine existing on 
our property, but could they want power from 
our river? Is there anything in our water 
conditions which makes them anxious to obtain 
the factory, or do they want the water for 
something else they desire to do? I think I 
know the stream pretty well. I’ve fished every 
foot of it, and it’s no size at all. I don’t 
believe there is anything in that.’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Mr. Howes, ‘‘I don’t believe 
they want that. Speaking of fuel, though, 
they might want our wood, yet I don’t see 
where there is wood enough to be of any conse- 
quence to them upon that farm your father 
bought a year or two ago.’’ 

‘*Didn’t know he had bought any,’’ said 
George. 

‘‘Why, yes. I supposed you knew that. It 
must have been when you were away at college. 
The farm was up in the next county, and was 
going for a song, comparatively speaking, so 
your father bought it. We needed some wood 
at the time, and there was none any nearer; 
the pulp people had cut everything near us 
for pulp. It’s up about thirty miles from 
here.’’ 

“‘T never knew anything at all about it,’’ 
said George, shaking his head. 

‘Well, it’s entered as a part of the company’s 
property,’’ replied Mr. Howes, ‘‘but I don’t 
believe there is anything in that. The whole 
piece isn’t worth six thousand dollars, there’s 
so much water on it. Most of it is really a 
pond. The wood lies in a fringe all round the 
water.’’ 

The conference had lasted almost until five 
o’clock, and George especially, who had not 
slept, was beginning to feel the heavy weari- 
ness of one who has been up all night. But 
before he went back to the house he said: 

‘*Let’s go out and see to-night’s running.’’ 

A feeble light from the windows was already 
struggling with that from the molten glass. 
George paced up and down slowly beside the 
pots, stopping at each. Finally he paused 
before the two he had noticed before, which 
were separated from the rest. He called the 
superintendent. 

‘Come here a moment. 
with this?’’ 


*‘let’s see what we 
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‘‘That was an experiment of your father’s,’’ 
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said Mr. Howes. ‘‘I haven’t had time to fix 
it up yet. I don’t know what he did it for, 
but he had some sand brought down from the 
lake up in the wood-lot that I told you about, 
and used it with some other stuff in that vat. 
It was a complete failure, though; it wouldn’t 
work at all—did various queer things. I don’t 
know what your father was driving at. He 
was always a great hand at trying things, you 
know, and this was just another experiment. ’’ 
‘¢Have you ever been up to the wood-lot?’’ 
‘*Never. Never had a chance. In fact, I 
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don’t know anybody here except your father 
who has been.’’ 

The superintendent turned away and began 
to speak to one of the men, but George stood 
in the still increasing light, looking down into 
the pot. 

Suddenly his face brightened. 

*“‘I may be wrong,’’ he said, ‘‘as I was 
before, but I believe the secret lies right there. 
I’m going to find out something about that 
wood-lot.’? 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


A HALF- HOUR WITH EPHRAIM’ 





ae URING the late 

winter and spring of 

’52,’’ said my trap- 

per friend, ‘‘I was out alone 

a couple of hundred miles 
west of Fort Laramie. 

‘*T went up there in a light 
snow, with my mule hitched 
to a travvy that carried all 
my effects in a sixty-gallon 


Welles Calkins 


‘Ephraim’s’ jaw, and instantly 
had a mad grizzly charging 
after me. 

**One shot was all I carried 
in those days, and I dropped 
my rifle on the rocks and ran 
for my shack. I was light on 
my feet in the fifties, and good 
at sprinting, otherwise I should 
never have beaten that lean 





cask—a big stout barrel which 
had been made for export trade and which had 
been freighted in at Fort Laramie. 

“The mule was a government animal, all 
right but fora spavin on one fore leg which 
unfitted him for the heavy freight service. I 
had bid him in at a trader’s auction. Moses, 
as I called the beast, suited me better than a 
pony, and for eight years he and the big barrel 
served my purposes in the way of travel. 

‘*Moses was the most successful forager I ever 
owned. When he couldn’t dig up grass, he 
could thrive on willows or almost any kind of 
brush, and he wasn’t scared of anything on 
earth, alive or dead. 

‘*That winter, which was open and mild, I 
built a light pole shack up on a side-hill for 
myself, and an open shed near the creek-bank 
for Moses. 

*“*T found the trapping prime. The water 
in all streams was very low, there having been 
no rains the year before, and when March 
came in the beavers began migrating down- 
stream, hunting for more water. 

‘*That made easy trapping, for every shallow 
was a runway where you could set your traps 
between the boulders just deep enough to catch 
a beaver by the hind legs. I took a lot of pelts, 
and was getting on finely when the silvertips 
crawled out of their winter quarters and made 
trouble for me. 

‘*For some days they took my beaver about 
as fast as I could catch them. Neither they 
nor any other four-foot thieves ever trouble 
a trapper when he is taking his catch in water 
deep enough to drown his beaver. 

‘*T put in my time hunting bears for three or 
four days, and killed four within the range of 
my trapping-ground. 

‘“‘One morning, just at daylight, I met a big 
fellow in the creek channel within two hundred 
yards of my shack. 

**?T wasn’t light enough for good shooting, 
but the rascal was picking the bones of one of 
my beaver, and I took a chance at forty yards, 
and fired at him. The result was that I barked 
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HE snow had fallen softly and steadily 
(T} for days. The straw-shed was a Chinese 

pagoda, the haystacks resembled Swiss 
cottages, and the stable, with snow packed deep 
about it and a heavy mantle on the sloping 
roof, could hardly be distinguished from a 
huge drift. Every morning the prairie-chick- 
ens perched on available corners of the stacks 
and outbuildings, and in the hedges the quail 
and rabbits sheltered themselves as best they 
could from the wintry blasts. 

John looked on the landscape with keen 
interest. Toward distant Tarkio the timber- 
line loomed black as night. To the northwest 
rose Satterlee’s grove, a dark speck against the 
sky, and for the rest there was only a wonder- 
ful whiteness. Still the snow fell, and higher 
and still higher rose the drifts. They wound 
about the slender trunks of the young walnut- 
trees like enveloping wraiths of foam, and 
among the tall cottonwoods to the south they 
broke in misty billows, urged onward by the 
wind. 

It was hard work now feeding the stock and 
poultry, chopping and bringing in wood and 
looking after things generally on the farm. 
Saturday night the wind freshened about twelve 
o’clock, and John felt shivery under the old- 
fashioned comforters. 

In the morning he found his uncle and Mart 
Barr talking in whispers by the kitchen stove. 
He heard Barr say: 

‘I didn’t much more than get back, and if 
this keeps up we’re in for it.’? 

He started to go outdoors, but his uncle’s 
sharp ‘‘Wait a while!’ kept him from leaving 
the room. He tried to look out of the windows, 
but could see nothing but a whirl of flakes. 

It began to be bitterly cold. Back of the 
Stove was a pile of wood, which rapidly found 
its way into the fire, and it was evident that a 
new supply must be obtained if they wished 
to keep alive. John’s grandmother had already 
been warned to stay in bed, and with a lighted 








old bear in an up-hill race. 
As it was, I slammed and latched my flimsy 
split-pole door in Ephraim’s face. Knowing 
that wouldn’t stand up against a 
single stroke of his paw, I dived for 
my barrel, the only hiding-place I 
had. The big cask, with half a 
head in one end and a whole one in 
the other, served me both as a pro- 
vision chest and a table. ia 

“T whirled it over, tumbled out 
the contents, and with a bowie-knife 
in my teeth, backed into it. I man- 
aged to roll it so that the open end 
was next to the wall, and in that 
refuge I awaited Ephraim’s move- 
ments. 

“‘The bear didn’t smash in my 
door, as I feared he would, but pro- 
ceeded to climb up on my turkey-pen. 
The walls were laid up like a worm 
fence, a little notched at the joining, 
and the cracks were stuffed with 
moss. The roof, too, was covered 
with light poles and with bark and 
moss, weighted down by stones. 

“The whole structure was not as 
stout as a good rail pig-pen, but there 
wasn’t a tree big enough to climb on 
that whole slope, just a scattering 
chaparral of small timber; and the 
shack was my only refuge. 

‘‘Sometimes a bear is afraid of a 
pen like that, especially if he has 
ever been pinched in a log trap; but 
this one wasn’t, as the books say, 
sophisticated. 

‘‘T heard the poles creak as he 
mounted, and one of them, clawed out of its 
joint, rattled an end on the ground. 

‘*When he came to heave himself up on the 
roof, the poles flew apart, and the bear slumped 
in head first. He was mad at finding himself 
caged, and the way he broke loose was damaging. 

**In less than a minute he knocked the shack 
into smithereens. Then he climbed out of a 
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wreck of poles and began snuffing around the | 


premises. A half-dozen or more poles lay criss- 
cross over my barrel, and I had high hope, for 
a moment, that I might escape discovery. 

‘*But no, Ephraim either smelled me or the 
bacon and sugar that I had turned loose, and 
back he came, grunting and clawing into my 
wood-pile. When he raked my barrel out of 
the wreckage and poked his muzzle in at its 
opening, I let him have the knife. Then things 
happened to the barrel and me. 

‘The grizzly threw himself upon the cask as 
upon a living thing, ripping at it with teeth 
and claws, and roaring like a mad lion. Scared 
lest his cuffing would spill me out, I wedged 
myself in with the back of my head and shoul- 
ders against the half-head, and my feet braced 
at the whole end, while one hand pushed against 
the staves opposite my face, and the other held 
my knife, ready fora jab. And so, well-braced, 
I took my punishment. 

‘The cask was of the stoutest material, 
hooped, at six-inch spaces, in iron, and no 
animal of less strength than an elephant could 
have crushed its staves. 

‘*When the bear reached a paw in at the 
opening, I drove the point of my knife into his 
‘palm.’ There was sudden exit of the paw, and 
a whining roar of pain, but he only fell upon 
my defenseless cover with increased wrath. 

‘*Sometimes I was stood on my head, again 
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“1 WAS ROLLED ABOUT FLATWISE OR SPUN ROUND 


AND ROUND.” 


on my crossed legs, but more often I was rolled 
about flatwise or spun round and round as the 
bear cuffed and clawed at the barrel. 

‘*He got the cask presently clear outside the 
wreckage of the shack and banged it about 
among the small growth. No loser at a prize- 
fight, I reckon, was ever more outrageously 


thumped during his battle than I was while | 
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IN THE CLUTCH OF A BLIZZARD 


BY ERNEST McGAFFEY 
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lantern at her feet, she was buried under blan- 
kets and quilts, and was quite comfortable. 

**Step out on the stoop, John,’’ said Uncle 
Tom. ‘‘See what you think of a blizzard. 
Hold on to my hand,’’ he added, as the boy 
started for the door. 

John took his uncle’s hand and crossed the 
threshold. He found himself in a blinding 
maze of furious snows. He held his disengaged 
hand up before him, and could not see it for the 
revolving drifts; he was stung and cut by fine 
icy needles, which filled and even choked the 
air, and he instinctively felt for the door and 
got into the house again, gasping for breath. 

The first thing he said on recovering his 
preath was, ‘*What’ll become of the buckskin ?’’ 

His uncle looked grave. ‘‘The pony will 
have to take his chances with the mules. Mart 
fed ’em all last night, and he tried to get to the 
Stable this morning, but he barely got back. 
We’ve got to wait till this storm clears, if she 
blows a week.’’ 

The tears came into John’s eyes as he thought 
of the pony, but he knew the blizzard must be 
a serious matter when Mart Barr or his uncle 
could not get to the stable. 

They sat down to a good breakfast, and the 
hot coffee heartened John up, and he began to 
feel the novelty of the adventure. He took his 
grandmother her morning’s meal, and returned 
to the room below. 

The house was a small story-and-a-half 
frame, with no sheltering trees or outbuildings 
near at hand. Up-stairs were the bedrooms, 
three in number, and down-stairs the single 
large room served as library, sitting-room, 











dining-room and kitchen. It was warmed by 
a squat, good-sized kitchen stove. 

Pretty soon Uncle Tom rose, tied a clothes- 
line round his waist, and went out into the 
swirl. Mart Barr held the other end of the 
rope, and in a few seconds Uncle Tom returned 
with a stick of wood from the wood-pile. This 
he sawed into stove lengths with a hand-saw. 

The wood was dried in the oven and piled 
into the stove and eaten up like tinder. Then 
Mart put on the life-line and made a dash for 
more wood. After this grist had been devoured 
by the kitchen stove, John begged and insisted 
on being allowed to go for a stick. The wood- 
pile lay south of the house, hardly fifty feet 
away, and you could not miss it, although you 
could not see it. After some persuasion Uncle 
Tom fastened the clothes-line with a firm grip 
about the boy, the door was opened, and out he 
darted. 


The instant he emerged he seemed to be 
wrapped in a suffocating blanket and pierced 
by innumerable bits of glass. The time spent 
in reaching the wood-pile occupied only a few 
seconds, but he almost fell before reaching it. 

He seized a cord stick, and half-ran and was 
half-hauled into the house. He was speechless 
from even that short exposure, and for a few 
seconds fairly numb. His uncle looked at him. 

**You can’t go out again, John,’’ he said. 
‘*Tt’s as much as Mart or I want to do to tackle 
that blizzard.’’ 

And with the rising of the wind and the 
plunging of the drifts it .seemed to the boy’s 
imagination that the storm was besieging the 
house. The thin and fragile window-glasses 
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that grizzly mauled my barrel. Ugh! It seems 
|as if my back-bone and my shins are sore yet, 
when I get to thinking about it. 

‘*After a minute or two of such pounding, 
the barrel was tumbled into an open space, and 
away it went down the slope. What happened 
in the next minute is a fit of delirium to me. 
Somewhere between the shack and the mule- 
shed the barrel hit an obstruction, mercifully 
spilled me out, and went whizzing on into the 
creek. 

**T suppose it was only for some seconds, but 
it seemed to me an age that I lay on my back, 
with the hills, some clouds and a piece of red 
sky doing a dance around me. 

“Then I staggered to my feet, wondering 
where I was and what had happened, and was 
brought to my senses by a squeal of rage from 
Moses, followed by a cracking thump, and a 
roar from Ephraim. 

‘*Then I knew the grizzly had charged after 
the barrel, had somehow missed me in his rage, 
and had brought up at the mule-shed. Instantly 
I was scared for Moses’ safety. Tied as he 
was, the mule would be helpless and have no 
chance to get away. For the minute I forgot 
my own danger. 

“T ran to the back of the shed, which was 
the side nearest me, jerked the moss out of a 
| crack, reached in with my knife, which I had 
| picked up when I was spilled, and cut the 
rawhide rope which tethered Moses. 

‘*The mule was fighting the fight 
of his life to keep Ephraim from 
clawing his ramp. He was pulling 
back at his rope when I slashed it, 
and he backed his fighting quarters 
into outdoor territory as quick as 
scat. 

‘*T climbed up on the shed, grabbed 
a pole, and stood ready to put in my 
licks. Then—well, I came pretty 
near getting even with that bear. I 
was in time to see Moses slam his 
heels into the grizzly’s chest with a 
sounding thump that was good to 
hear. 

“It was simply astonishing—the 
amount of punishment that silvertip 
was willing to take. Blinded by 
lightning strokes and beaten back 
again and again, he rushed to the 
fray with jaws open, only to have 
his teeth kicked down his throat. 

‘*There was no need for me to take 
part in that fight. From the begin- 
ning, Moses had things pretty much 
his own way. With an eye to the 
rear, his forefeet gathered close, 
the mule’s spine curved like a willow 
whipped in the wind. In vain the 
bear tried to get past his battery, to 
rush in under his flying heels. 

‘“‘When the grizzly was finally 
and ignominiously tumbled over the 
creek-bank the fight was ended. He 
| gathered himself up, grumbling, crossed the 
creek and slunk off among the bushes. 

‘‘When Moses cooled off enough, so that I 
dared overhaul him, I found some ugly cuts on 
his flanks and hams, and some nasty bruises 
|on his lower legs, but they were only such 
| superficial hurts as good bathing and a little 
grease would cure in the end.’’ 
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were reénforced with wood, there being no 
shutters, and snow fine as the finest sand 
crawled in at every crevice and was sifted 
down like powder on the beds above. The 
grandmother’s bed was brought down from up- 
stairs and placed close to the stove. John dis- 
tinguished himself by finding an old cross-cut 
saw in that corner of up-stairs called the garret, 
and the men sharpened it up and allowed him 
to help saw the sticks they brought in. 

Outside the wind raved and tore at the cotton- 
woods and walnut-trees, breaking off branches 
and moaning away in the distance. The winds 
piled up the snow against the house until the 
men were sheeted with it when they rushed 
back from the wood-pile. 

Three days and nights the carnival of an icy 
ghost-dance kept up, and three nights they had 
but fitful snatches of sleep in the intervals be- 
tween the hurried races to the wood-pile. 

At last the strength of the storm was spent, 
and Wednesday it cleared, bitter cold. The men 
and the boy hurried to the stable. The stock 
were all alive, but weak. They had eaten the 
feed left in their boxes and mangers, and then 
broken their halters and got at some of the 
**slue-grass’’ which formed the roof of the 
stable. The snow had so completely covered 
the low structure in many places that they had 
not suffered unusually from the cold. 

Every chicken and turkey on the place had 
frozen, but the hogs had burrowed into a straw- 
stack in their pen, and were squealing vocifer- 
ously for feed. 

Away to the river-bottom the trees rose dark 
as scaffolds, and a great white sea stretched in 
all directions as far as the eye could reach. 
The air was still, but nipped sharply at the 
boy’s bare cheeks. It was his first blizzard. 

To the northwest he saw the Satterlee wind- 
break, and wondered how it weathered the 
storm. And as a solitary hawk, strong of 
wing and gray as the drifts beneath him, swung 
high over the prairies, he turned to the house. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 
Now that noiseless as well as smokeless guns 
can be made, some one has suggested that 
all that is left to do is to remove the lock, stock 
and the barrel. That is the only sure way to 
obviate danger from guns. 
Ww comes from New York that the name 
of Lemon Street must be changed, because 
it is difficult to lease property there. Had the 
slang phrase ‘‘a lemon’’ never arisen, no one 
would have minded in the least. 


O° March 1st the two-cent letter postage rate 
went into effect between Newfoundland 
and the United States. This removes one of 
the difficulties which The Companion noted 
last week. The reform is due in some measure 
to the efforts of Doctor Grenfell. 

he canned beef of Chicago is to displace the 

roast beef of old England in feeding the 
British soldiers. A Chicago beef-packer has 
lately secured a contract to supply the army for 
three years, and army officers will keep watch 
of him to see that he gives them good beef. 
I pes power of sentiment as contrasted with 

cold, logical argument has recently been 
illustrated in England through the success of a 
play, the purpose of which is to show how easily 
the country could be invaded by a foreign 
enemy. Even when Lord Roberts pointed out 
the danger, public interest was hardly stirred, 
but the play has roused the whole country. 

hile a great warehouse was burning in 
Chicago, the telephone operator, a young 

woman, remained at her switchboard, and 
called up all the different departments and 
warned all who were in the building. She 
was found at her post, overcome by the smoke, 
and was fortunately carried to a place of safety, 
where she revived, none the worse for her 
heroism. 


he management of a London menagerie, 

having advertised for ‘‘a lady to dance in 
the lions’ den,’’ received four hundred and 
thirty-seven applications for that perilous post, 
and chose a ‘“‘lady’’ who did the Highland 
fling and escaped in safety. The lions took no 
notice of her. If human beings would follow 
their example, fewer persons would seek noto- 
riety by foolhardy feats. 


Ng Italian statesman expresses the view that | P’ 


the newspapers of friendly nations will do 
his country more good at present by allaying 
the nervousness of the travelling public than 
by promoting subscriptions of money. A 
calamity like the Messina earthquake can be 
borne and recovered from, because it is an 
exceptional event; but if tourists get the im- 
pression that it is an ever-present danger, and 
stay away, it will be something like a contin- 
uous calamity. The sums expended by visitors 
from abroad are an important contribution to 
such prosperity as Italy enjoys. 


he habit of hyphenating names is a curious 

one, and more prevalent in England than 
in this country. It will be recalled that many 
of the plays of Shakespeare appeared with 
‘‘Shake-speare’’ on the title-page. Some one 
recently observed that American names are 
being printed in this fashion quite frequently 
in the British papers of to-day. ‘‘Bailey- 
Aldrich,’’ ‘‘Clarence-Stedman’’ and ‘‘Gillespie- 
Blaine’ are examples. In cases where the 
hyphen is not used, the first name is often 
dropped, and we read of ‘‘Allan Poe,’’ ‘‘Ward 
Beecher’’ and ‘‘ Russell Lowell.’’? The practise 
is almost the opposite of that of the newspapers 
of small towns, where items appear about 
** Assistant postmaster James Henry Jones.’’ 


he refusal of John Binns, the wireless tele- 

graph operator on the sunken Republic, to 
be treated as a hero, on the ground that he 
simply did his duty, naturally provokes the 
inquiry, What, then, isa hero? Leonidas and 
his Spartans did only their duty when they 
held the pass of Thermopyle against the Per- 
sians. As it is the duty of a soldier to die for 
his country, Arnold von Winkelried did no more 
when he broke the Austrian phalanx at Sem- 
pach by seizing a bunch of the enemy’s spears 
and thrusting them into his own breast, letting 
the Swiss through the line and winning the 
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victory. When the world pins the badge of 
heroism on a man’s breast, it pays a tribute to 
that duty which one knows one ought to do, 
but in which it fears that one might fail. 
s the fleet neared home, there came reports 
of a terrible, but happily not fatal, illness 
among men and officers—an epidemic of home- 
sickness. Of course we all knew that men so 
long away would be afflicted with this sickness 
for home and the fever of return; but the 
announcement of the disease made those on 
shore remember how long the fleet had been in 
foreign seas and what the home-stretch across 
the Atlantic meant to our sailors. 
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AN INVITATION. 
Come out and see the fishes weighing anchor with their 


seales, 
And hear the fiddler-crabs tune up to play for nightin- 
gales. Blanche E. Wade. 
*® 


THE NEW PRESIDENT. 


r. Taft enters the White House with 
M broader training for his duties than has 
come to any other President since 
Buchanan. He has been a United States Cir- 
cuit Court judge, and from the bench was sent 
to the Philippines to introduce an Asiatic people 
to the principles of American government and 
Anglo-Saxon justice. He was at the same time 
to settle the questions arising out of the transfer 
of authority from Spain to the United States. 
This work required both tact and administrative 
ability. 

From the government of the Philippines Mr. 
Taft was called to the office of Secretary of 
War, where he continued to direct the Philip- 
pine policy. In addition, he assumed super- 
vision of the rehabilitation of Cuba and the 
direction of the Panama Canal work. His 
duties have taken him to various parts of the 
world, and he has had the educational benefit 
of seeing and talking with the leading statesmen 
of many countries. So many different interests 
have demanded his consideration that he has 
had to deal with men of all types and tempera- 
ments, as well as of many races. If his legis- 
lative experience had been as varied as his 
administrative range, his training for the presi- 
dency would be unique. 

One has to go back to Buchanan to find any- 
thing which can be compared with it. Buchanan 
was both a Representative and a Senator in 
Congress, minister to Russia, Secretary of State 
under Polk, and minister to England; but he 
had no previous administrative experience, and 
his training did not make him a great executive. 

Monroe and the younger Adams had service 
in Congress, in the Cabinet, and in diplomacy 
before entering the presidency. Their training 
thus paralleled that of Buchanan. Mr. Taft 
has judicial training in place of legislative, and 
adds to his varied diplomatic experience that of 
having already administered a government over 
a population of nearly eight million persons. 


* © 


OPIUM. 


ide by side with the sentiment in favor of 
S temperance in the use of alcoholic liquors, 
there has been developing all over the 
world a distinct attitude of hostility toward 
the use of opium for anything but medicinal 


jurposes. 

There is no longer much attempt, even among 
Englishmen, to justify the war which Great 
Britain made upon China in 1842 in order to 
preserve the opium trade of India, although at 
that time it was defended by England and tol- 
erated by other nations. The fact that to-day 
such a war would be impossible is interesting 
evidence of the growth of public sentiment. 

When, in 1906, an imperial Chinese edict 
created a commission to eradicate the opium 
evil in ten years, the government of India 
declared its willingness to assist the movement 
so long as China showed itself to be proceeding 
in good faith by decreasing the area of produc- 
tion one-tenth every year. The British home 
government approved this action. 

In Japan a stringent law, rigidly enforced, 
forbids the importation, possession or use of 
opium except as medicine. 

In the Philippines opium is a government 
monopoly, and the drug is imported only under 
strict regulation and solely for medicinal pur- 


Canada has prohibited the importation, man- 
ufacture and sale of crude opium, ‘‘ white 
opium,’’ and opium prepared for smoking, and 
a most exacting bill just passed by the Congress 
of the United States forbids the importation of 
all opium except that intended for the use of 
physicians. 

In spite of these regulations, however, much 
opium is manufactured in excess of what is 
necessary, and much is smuggled into Canada 
and the United States, most of it in coconuts— 
‘‘the milk in the coconut’’ in a very interesting 
sense. 

All these conditions taken together brought 
about the international opium conference in 
Shanghai in February, at which the United 
States was represented by Bishop Brent of the 
Philippines, who presided, and by Dr. Hamilton 
Wright and Dr. C. D. Tenney, both of them 





men of wide experience. The most encouraging 





thing about the conference is that it brought 
together all the nations most interested in the 
matter, to consider measures in which all seem 
desirous of uniting. 
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TIME WILL TELL. 


A nation reapeth as it hath sown, 
And the reaping is yet to be! 
Atlantic Monthly. 


* ¢ 


TO TRISTAN DA CUNHA. 


any a woman dreads the arrival of the 
«mail because it brings so much work to 
her overburdened pen. Begging letters, 
business letters, invitations, inquiries, crowd 
upon her busy days, and force out of sight the 
letters of friendship and affection which ought 
to be so gracious a part of a woman’s life. 
Cheap postage and the penetrating call of the 
telephone threaten the peace of every one, from 
the farm to the shop and from desert to city. 

There is one resort left for the perplexed, 
overtalked, overwritten victim of the appliances 
of civilization. A London paper of recent date 
has this inspiring paragraph: 

‘‘The steamer Pandora leaves Southampton 
to-day for Tristan da Cunha with mails. It 
is two years since the last post was delivered. 
The mail is said to be very light.’’ 

If we can bear the postman’s ring for a short 
two years more, we may have the chance to 
hie us to Southampton and embark on the next 
steamer for Tristan da Cunha, that lonely group 
of islands in the South Atlantic, on the way to 
nowhere. Meantime we may inform ourselves 
about the climate of that happy land, and 
construct our clothes according to its needs. It 
behooves us to remember that not even a fashion 
paper will reach us there. We must be our 
own arbiters as to the size of sleeves and the 
length of waists. 

But for how long? Shall we all fall out of 
the letter-writing habit, and will the biennial 
mails continue-to be ‘‘very light’??? And when 
Tristan da Cunha comes to have daily postal 
service, whither shall we flee? 
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KING EDWARD IN BERLIN. 


Ithough King Edward is now in the ninth 
A year of his reign, he has just made his 
first visit to his nephew, the Kaiser, since 

he ascended the throne. 

The British and the German people have for 
some years been on terms toward each other 
which it would be untrue to characterize as 
hostile, and almost equally untrue to describe 
as friendly. Some German newspapers and 
some politicians have been frankly and openly 
hostile, but they do not represent the govern- 
ment or the great body of the people. 

There seems to be no faction in England that 
cherishes hostility toward Germany, but there 
is a wide-spread feeling of apprehension, and 
an opinion that if an attack is to come from 
without, the enemy will be Germany. That 
opinion leads the government and the people 
to look with suspicion on every movement the 
German government makes to strengthen itself 
for offense or defense. 

The Kaiser has recently taken great pains to 
assure the British people that he is friendly to 
them, but his efforts have not been convincing. 
Now King Edward, who is a peacemaker, 
joins him in the attempt to restore harmony and 
good feeling. 

‘‘Our coming,’’ said the King, in acknowl- 
edging the welcome of the Kaiser, ‘‘is for the 
purpose not only of recalling before the world 
the close ties of relationship between our two 
houses, but also aims at strengthening the 
friendly relations between the two countries, 
and thus at the preservation of peace, toward 
which all my efforts are directed.”” _.. 

It is believed in England that the King has, 
within two years, developed a comprehensive 
peace policy, and that in pursuance of it he 
has joined with the Kaiser in persuading 
Austria, Bulgaria and Turkey to settle their 
differences without war. The Berlin visit is 
supposed to be for the purpose of still further 
strengthening the peaceful understanding among 
the countries of the European continent. 


* ¢ 


THE PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS. 


ne-fourth of all blind children in schools 

for the blind in America owe their 
blindness to ignorance or neglect on the 

part of their parents, or to that of the physi- 
cians and nurses in attendance at birth. This 
appalling waste of sight, with its attendant 
suffering and burden upon the individual and 
on society, can be checked for future genera- 
tions if the public will take the matter to heart. 
A statement of the facts, including the rem- 
edy, is to be found in a recent bulletin of the 
New York Association for the Blind. The 
bulletin is a part of a campaign for publicity 
which has been undertaken by boards of health, 
medical societies, and institutions and societies 
for the blind. The details are questions for 
the physician and those in authority. The 
part of the public is to know that blindness 
caused by inflammation of the infant’s eyes at 
birth can be prevented, and that to permit it is, 








in the words of a prominent oculist, ‘‘a crime 
against society.’’ 

The essential thing, the parent’s duty, is to 
secure at the birth of every child the services 
of ‘the best physician available. Students of 
the problem have found among our foreign 
population, and also among native-born Ameri- 
cans, that birth is regarded as a simple matter, 
at which any well-meaning neighbor is quali- 
fied to give assistance. Many a blind man can 
charge his affliction to the dependence of his 
parents on old wives’ superstitions and tradi- 
tional nostrums. 

Every pair of eyes that open in this world 
should be treated by a competent person. 
More than this general unqualified principle 
cannot be given here. Those interested can 
now get detailed information from the boards 
of health of their state, county or city. 

The modern warfare of science against dis- 
ease is a fight to kill it in the bud. The pre- 
vention of unnecessary blindness is a victory 
that we can win with absolute certainty, if the 
public will learn the simple facts. The time 
will come soon when a child blind from infant 
ophthalmia will be a weight on the conscience 
of the parents. 

® © 


FUTURE USES OF LAND. 


n a careful analysis of conditions present 
| and to come, the Department of Agriculture 

considers, in a bulletin just issued by the 
forest service, the future use of land in the 
United States. 

The resources of a country fall naturally into 
three groups,— water, minerals and land,— 
which represent respectively resources which 
are inexhaustible, resources which are exhaust- 
ible and cannot be renewed, and resources which 
are exhaustible but can be renewed. The 
wisest scheme of control may coriserve, although 
it may not wholly preserve, the supply of 
water. In mineral resources, although regula- 
tion may prevent waste, ultimate exhaustion is 
inevitable. As regards the uses of land, how- 
ever, foresight and due regard to the experience 
of older nations suggest a logical and permanent 
basis. 

It is inevitable that with increase of population 
must come an increased acreage of land used 
for agricultural purposes. It is the belief of 
the Department of Agriculture that fifty years 
hence the land devoted to farming will be about 
one-half the total area of the country, instead 
of one-fifth, as at present. 

The most of this increase must come from 
land now occupied by forests. A certain part 
will be wrested by irrigation from lands now 
classed as desert, but it is relatively inconsider- 
able. So also is the product of more intensive 
farming of land already under cultivation. 

The area of merchantable forest land in the 
United States is now estimated at about three 
hundred million acres. Reckoning the popula- 
tion fifty years hence as one hundred and fifty 
millions, and judging the consumption of wood 
by that of countries in which the protection 
and regulation of forests is farthest advanced, 
the minimum area necessary to supply the 
United States is four hundred and fifty million 
acres. 

The deduction is obvious. Not only is it 
necessary to use the wisest judgment in the 
administration of the national forest lands, but 
every individual wood-lot should be regarded 
as capital to be husbanded for the income it 
will yield to future generations. Neglect or 
extravagance will inevitably result in national 
poverty. 
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Vie Englishmen have provided the funds 
necessary to open a radium institute in 
London, where for a long time the London Hos- 
pital has been devoting especial attention to the 
treatment of disease by radium. Striking results 
have been attained, and although Sir Frederick 
Treves, the famous surgeon, “begged his medical 
friends to be cautious as to the way they spoke 
of permanent cures,” he recently declared that 
many affections of the skin, including birthmarks, 
together with tumors, cancers, and certain types 
of ulcers, have been removed by radium, “and 
have not returned.” The remedy is applied from 
a flat surface. One of the instruments in use, 
which is about as large as a postage-stamp, and 
contains ninety milligrams—about one and one- 
third grains—of radium, cost eighteen hundred 
dollars—a statement that throws an interesting 
light on the commercial value of this extraordi- 
nary substance. Happily, it is added that the 
new institute, which is designed for both cura- 
tive and research purposes, will treat the poor as 
well as the rich, and the needy will not have to pay. 
Agee: in northwestern India, is now within a 

minute of London by telegraph. The Indo- 
European Telegraph Company has recently intro- 
duced a system of relays along its line, so that the 
electric current which starts from London can be 
propelled the full distance of more than five thou- 
sand miles to Karachi. Hitherto it has been neces- 
sary to have operators at several points to take 
the message and repeat it. The relays, which 
substitute a strong current for a weak one, have 
displaced the operators and quickened the time in 
which messages can be transmitted. The system 
is not a novel one, and has long been in use in this 
country, but the Anglo-Indian line is the longest 
upon which it has been established. 


riends and admirers of the American Indian 
will be glad to know that the Carlisle school 
is making a systematic effort to foster and develop 
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native Indian art, as manifested in drawing, deco- 
ration, silverwork and basket and blanket design. 
The head of the department is an Indian woman 
of great cultivation and ample education, trained 
in the best schools of the East. Two of the most 
promising pupils have received scholarships, which 
enable them to study at the School of Industrial 
Art in Philadelphia. The effort at Carlisle is not 
to graft the art of the white man upon that of the 
Indian, but to preserve the primitive art native to 
the red man—an art that was simple, sincere and 
direct, and had other admirable qualities. 


* © 


TWO HOME-COMINGS. 


hursday ; the maid already gone, having left a 
simple meal for two ready to serve; Mrs. 
Ashley intent on saving every possible minute 
for helping the little seamstress, who was work- 
ing at high tension on a gown which Mrs. Ashley 
needed to wear that evening; the telephone-bell; 
a message to say that three friends would drop in 
to luncheon—and then Daughter Dulcie, slender, 
sixteen and competent, walking quietly in, home 
from her vacation twenty-four hours earlier than 
expected. 

“What luck that I came!” was the first thing 
she said on learning the situation. ‘Things to 
tell you? Well, rather! But they’ll keep till this 
crisis is past. You sit down, mother, and sew, 
just as if they weren’t coming. I'll make omelet 
and whole-wheat muffins and cocoa—don’t you 
give it a thought. Isn’t it good that I saved a 
clean shirt-waist and brought it in my bag? And 
now I know why I lugged that bunch of asters 
home—to have on the table at our luncheon. Oh, 
but I’m glad I’m here!” 

That evening, while Mrs. Ashley was paying the 
seamstress, Dulcie, close by, was exulting over 
the prettiness of the finished gown. 

“Pretty? Yes, child,” said Mrs. Ashley, with a 
look at Dulcie that made the little seamstress 
suddenly homesick for her own mother, “but it’s 
thanks to you that I have it ready for to-night, 
isn’t it, Miss Brown? What would we have done 
if Dulcie hadn’t come to-day?” 

Before that week was over the little seamstress, 
in another home, found herself realizing, as the 
morning slipped away, that there was still two 
days’ work to be done before finishing her en- 
gagement at Mrs. Brewster’s that night. 

“Tf I could have a few hours of help this after- 
noon, Mrs. Brewster —” she had begun, when a 
cab :rolled up to the door, and the sentence was 
never finished. Ethel Brewster, pretty and high- 
keyed, had come back from a summer jaunt. 

“Completely strapped, momsie!’”’ she announced 
gaily, at the threshold. ‘“Didn’t have car fare. 
That’s why I took the cab, counting on your pocket- 
book at this end. Yes, I’m later than I said, but 
we found there was a faster train with a chair- 
car, so we waited. The laundress? O momsie, I 
utterly forgot what you wrote about having en- 
gaged her to do up my things to-day! Been here 
all the morning? Such a shame—for every dud I 
have needs washing. I could have brought those 
things in my suit case instead of my trunk, just as 
well. And that isn’t the worst. See this frightful 
trap-door, right in front of the only good skirt I 
have left—and school beginning to-morrow!” 

By this time there was a veil on one chair, a pair 
of gloves on another, a hat on the table and a coat 
on the couch. For the rest of the day, while the 
little seamstress remodeled the torn skirt and 
Ethel pervaded the house, pouring out continuous 
tales of the good times she had been having, her 
mother was following her about, picking up and 
putting away. ’ 

When Mrs. Brewster paid the little seamstress 





that night, she said, with a weary kindness, “‘It’s 
not your fault in the least, Miss Brown, that you 
couldn’t finish my dress. If it hadn’t been for | 
Ethel’s coming to-day —” 

There she stopped, and the little seamstress | 
went away, thinking. She was going home to 
visit her own mother the following week. 


*®* © 


GRANDMOTHER’S WAY. 


jy tossed off her wraps and dropped with a 
weary sigh into the big chair in grandmother’s 
room, 

“Was that a shopping sigh?” grandmother in- 
quired, sympathetically. 

“Not much—a little—I don’t know,” Marian 
replied. “I guess it was a looking-ahead sigh. I 
wish the girls wouldn’t get engaged and married 
and things all in a buneh! There’s Corinne’s 
engagement tea to-morrow, and Lucia Horne’s 
bridesmaids’ luncheon the next day, and the linen- 
shower for Alice Day, and the kitchen-shower for 
May Andrews, and Jessie Peters’ wedding—all 
the first of next week.” 

“It does seem too bad,” grandmother answered, 
slowly. “They must lose so much.” 

Marian, forgetting her weariness, sat up in the 
big chair. 

“Why, it’s loads of fun, grandma!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘Nobody would miss it for anything.” 

Grandmother smiled—a curious little smile ; and 
suddenly Marian remembered that forty - seven 
years before — 

“Grandma,” she asked, suddenly, “what did 
you and the girls do when you were engaged?” 

Grandmother put down her work; her soft, faded 
eyes seemed to be looking back down distant, 
tender years. 

“What did we do?” she repeated. “I don’t 
believe we did anything especial. The girls used 
to come over afternoons and bring their work,— 
most of us were doing some especial sewing then, 
—and we’d go out on the veranda with it. It was 
real sweet and cool and shady out there, and the 
honeysuckle was in bloom—somehow I can’t smell 
honeysuckle now without thinking of those after- 
noons. About five we’d put away our work and 
g0 out in the garden a while, and then we’d have 
Supper, and Henry would come over and maybe 
we'd all go for a walk in the moonlight; or maybe 
it would be just Henry and me, and we’d go down 
the road to the new house. 

“I went in to Boston once and stayed two days. 





I bought three dresses, and felt like a millionaire. 


The wedding one was made over four times, and 
I wore it twenty-five years. Lydia Hastings al- 
ways fixed it over, and we had such good times 
talking about the time we bought and made it— 
Lydia was my dearest girl friend. 

“I guess I’m not telling much, child; there 
doesn’t seem to be anything to tell. Somehow, 
we never thought of having ‘fun’ over a wedding. 
But as I look back, it seems all sunny afternoons, 
with the scent of the honeysuckle blowing up and 
down and the robins singing in the elms. Some- 
how I don’t feel as if I’d missed anything.” 

“T don’t believe you did, grandmother,” Marian 
said, softly. 

e® ¢ 


SHE QUELLED THE MOB. 

—_—— week at the Andover, Massachu- 

setts, Seminary seventy years ago brought 
many distinguished guests. One of the chief or- 
naments of the great occasion, writes Mrs, Sarah 
Stuart Robbins in “Old Andover Days,” was Mrs. 
William Reed. Tall and stately, graceful and 
dignified, she carried with her wherever she went 
an air of command and high breeding which no 
one could resist. An incident in harmony with 
this impression is given. 

After the election of President Harrison in 18490, 
the enthusiastic Whig voters of Marblehead, who 
had always been in the ar there, got up a 
torchlight procession, followed by addresses and 
a dinner in the hall. 

niece of Mrs. Reed, whose house was nearly 
opposite this hall, determined that the women 
should have a share in the festivities, assembled 
all the ladies belonging to the large family con- 
nection, with many others, to see the procession, 
and to enjoy themselves as best they might.in the 
absence of the masculine element. 1e house 
was brilliantly illuminated, making the street for 
some distance very bright. 

As the procession passed, with torches, banners, 
and bands of music, they halted before the house, 
and saluted the ladies with three times three 
cheers. The ladies responded by waving their 
handkerchiefs. 

After the procession had passed into the hall, 
a noisy crowd gathered, and with abusive epithets 
began to assail the house by throwing mud, sticks, 
and at last stones, so that one or two windows 
were broken. The ladies were much alarmed, as 
their natural protectors were all in the hall, un- 
conscious of what was going on outside. 

At this juncture Mrs. Reed suddenly genes the 
door and stepped out upon the porch. She spoke 
not a word, but looked with dignified surprise and 
reproof upon the mob. Instantly the noise was 
hushed. Every eye was fixed upon her as she 
stood at the most perfect ease, and in unbroken 
silence. After a few moments, she turned and 
closed the door. 

Immediately a shout arose, “Three cheers for 
Mrs. Reed!” They were given with a will, and 
the crowd dispersed to burn General Harrison in 
efligy. 
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THOMAS’S DISCOURAGEMENT. 
en music rarely pays for itself, and its | 
producers often do their work even at a sacri- 
fice. In a book entitled “Musical Memories,” G. 
P. Upton tells an anecdote of Theodore Thomas, 
the German-American orchestra leader. It was 
during the Sunday-night concerts in Chicago, while 
the city was in a disturbed state, owing to the 
great railroad-strike. 





The concerts were thinly attended. At one end | 
of the huge Exposition Building was the concert 
hall. The other end was occupied by military 
companies, waiting for an emergency call. 
reached the building one evening some time be- 
fore the hour of openin zy, and saw Mr. Thomas | 
sitting at a table with his head upon his hands. 

He beckoned to me to come to him. 
if he was ill. 
“I’m a bit blue to-night, old friend,” he replied. 
“T have been thinking as I sat here that I have 
been swinging the baton fifteen years, and I do 
not see that the people are any farther ahead from 
where I began, and as far as my pockets are con- 

cerned, I am not so well off.” 

He paused a minute, and then added, “But I am 
going on if it takes another fifteen years.” 


I inquired 


* © 
A SIGNIFICANT DISTINCTION. 


he late Bishop Potter was a wonderfully effect- 

ive preacher, reserved and quiet. A clergy- 
man who once delivered a sermon before the 
bishop tells, in the Washington Star, the following 
story: 

_I was yee and enthusiastic at the time, a dis- 
ciple of the methods of Talmage. I let myself go 
in that sermon. My voice shook the church. My 
gestures shook the pulpit. 

At luncheon, afterward, I am ashamed to say 
that I fished for compliments. I leaned over the 
bishop and asked him in a low voice to give me 
some advice on preaching. 

Dear knows what I expected him to reply— 
probably that I was beyond any advice from him. 

t any rate, what he did reply was this: 

mS dear young friend, never mistake, in the 
pulpit, perspiration for inspiration.” 


* 


HE COULD READ. 


homas Bailey Aldrich, the poet, and author of 

the “Story of a Bad Boy,” was noted for his 
wit and a very engaging sort of “happy impu- 
dence.” In his biography of Aldrich, Ferris Green- 
slet relates this story: 


He delighted to tell of his experience in getting 
his name reinstated in the voting list of Boston 
after an absence of a year or two. Appearing 

hat, as 


before a minor mean of the race 
Lowell said, “fought all our battles and got up all 
our draft riots,” he was asked his name and occu- 
pation, and if he could read. 

Modestly admitting that he could “a little,” the 
Declaration of Independence was handed to him, 
and he was told to “‘Read thot.” 

“Begorra,” said Aldrich, “I will! ‘Whin in the 
coorse of human ivints —’ ” 

He was allowed to register. 


* ¢ 


FOR A HARD MAN. 


xX American guest for the night at an inn in 
Stirling, Scotland, descended to the office at 
break of day and complained to the person in 
charge that the bed was hard. 

“Tt was like sleeping on a board,” he said. 

The person in charge replied with cold austerity : 
atte sent Duke of Wellington once slept hh 
ad 


“No wonder they called him the ‘Iron Duke,’ ” 
remarked the guest, ruefully rubbing his person 





as he turned away. 


MILLIONS OF WOMEN 
Use Cuticura Soap, the World’s Favorite 
Saponaceous Emollient for the 
Skin, Scalp and Hair. 

For preserving, purifying and beautifying the skin, 
for cleansing the scalp of crusts, scales and dandruff, 
and the stopping of falling hair, for softening, whiten- 
ing and soothing red, rough and sore hands, for baby 
rashes, itchings and chafings, and many sanative, anti- 
septic purposes which readily suggest themselves to 


mothers, as well as for all the purposes of the toilet, | 


bath and nursery, Cuticura Soap, assisted by Cuticura 
Ointment, the great Skin Cure, is priceless. [Adv, 


ALL ABOUT FLOWERS, 

PAR K’S FLORAL GUIDE ¢f; fine engravings, 
also Aster, Phlox, Coxcomb, Pansy, Pink, 

worth 60c. All free if you write me a letter, not a postal, 
AND W. WRITING why not enclose 10 cts. for 

Park's Floral Magazine, a charming illustrated 








monthly, bright as a Marigold, 1 year, with pkt. Double | | 


Petunia, and Package of 1000 kinds, for a big crazy bed. 


3 lots 25c. Club with friends. GEO. W. PARK, 33, La Park, Pa. | | 





CONGENIAL WORK 
AND STRENGTH TO PERFORM IT. 
A person in good health is likely to have a genial 
disposition, ambition, and enjoy work. 
On the other hand, if the digestive organs have 
been upset by wrong food, work becomes drudgery. 
“Until recently,” writes a Washington girl, “I 


was a railroad stenographer, which means full | 


work every day. 

“Like many other girls alone in a large city, I 
lived at a boarding house. For breakfast it was 
mush, greasy meat, soggy cakes, black coffee, ete. 

“After a few months of this diet I used to feel 
sleepy and heavy in the mornings. My work 
seemed a terrible effort, and I thought the work 
was to blame—too arduous. 

“At home I had heard my father speak of a 
young fellow who went long distances in the cold 
on Grape-Nuts and cream and nothing more for 
breakfast. 

“T concluded if it would tide him over a morning’s 
heavy work, it might help me, so on my way home 
one night I bought a package and next morning I 
had Grape-Nuts and milk for breakfast. 

“T stuck to Grape-Nuts, and in less than two 
weeks I noticed improvement. I can’t just tell 
how well I felt, but I remember I used to walk the 
twelve blocks to business and knew how good it 
was simply to live. . 

“As to my work—well, did you ever feel the 
delight of having congenial work and the strength 
to perform it? That’s how I felt. I truly believe 
there’s life and vigor in every grain of Grape- 
Nuts.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read “‘The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A 
appears from time to time. 


new one 
They are gen- 


| uine, true, and full of human interest. 








THE WONDERBERRY 
A Luscious Berry Ripening in Three Months from Seed. 
Luther Burbank’s Greatest Creation. 

RUIT blue-black, like an enormous rich blueberry 


in looks and taste. Unsurpassed for eating raw, 
cooked, canned or preserved in any form. The 
greatest garden fruit ever introduced, and equally 
valuable in hot, dry, cold or wet climates. Easiest 
plant in the world to grow, succeeding anywhere and 
jielding great masses of rich fruit all summer and 
all—and all winter in pots. 
both ornamental and useful.) The greatest boon to 
the family garden ever known. Everybody can and 
will grow it. We are the sole introducers in all parts 
of the world, and offer thousands of dollars in cash 
prizes, for which see Catalogue. 
Seed 20c. per packet, 3 packets for 50c. 
Also our Great Catalogue of Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 
and New Fruits for 1909, /ree. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 


(As a pot plant it is 































to give you a fair oppor- 
tunity of proving their su- 
periority over all other 
crackers. 


EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


consist of the entire food value 
of the grain, are stone-milled, 
baked in specially constructed 
ovens, and packed in tins. Thus 
they are kept absolutely fresh 
and pure. They cultivate the 
taste toa full appreciation of 
the delicious entire grain flavor 
so different from the tasteless 
ordinary crackers, 

The sample box of assorted 
Educator Crackers will be 
sent the same day we hear 

from you. Please enclose 
your grocer’sname. If 

he won’t supply you, 
we will. 
Johnson Educator 
Food Co., 208 
Tremont St. 
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\Alabastune 


The Stylish Wall Tint 


O MAKE it easy for ¥\ 

every one to have Y 
their walls and ceilings 
more artistic and beautiful, 
we will gladly send, free of 
al] expense, suggestions for 
color schemes for as many 
rooms as you care to decorate 
with Alabastine this Spring. 


















splendid corps of expert decora- 
ting men, which we maintain at 
large expense, is entirely at your 
service—it is maintained wholly to 
serve users of Alabastine. 

They will gladly suggest colors 
suitable for any room, and give you 
specific directions for applying 
Alabastine. 

When you write for free color 
schemes, please give size of rooms 
—color of carpets, and the use of 
the room—dining-room, library, 
living-room, etc. 

Any good brush man can work 
out the suggestions furnished or 
you can do it yourself. 


The Sanitary Wall Coating 


(The tint that won’t rub off) 


Alabastine is a powder ground 
from Alabaster rock—it is a natural 
cement, produces permanent artistic 
colors, and is also a perfect germi- 
cide. 

Alabastine is the ideal material for 
wall decoration. Any color scheme, 
whether of simple design or elabo- 
rate free hand work, can be better 
done in Alabastine. 

To apply it to the wall, mix the 
Alabastine with clear cold water 
and apply with a flat wall brush. Do 
it yourself or employ a decorator. 

Alabastine is carefully packed in 
sealed packages—it sells for 55 cents 
for any of the 16 tints, and 50 cents 
for a pure brilliant white. 

The best dealers sell Alabastine. 


“Dainty Wall Decorations” 


Is a richly printed and profusely 
illustrated book — the illustrations 
are in colors on heavy plated paper, 
beautifully bound with an embossed 
cover in colors, and contains new 
designs for decorating every room 
in the home. If you are planning 
decorating orredecorating any apart- 
ments in your home, send 10 cents 
in silver or U.S. stamps for this 
useful and beautiful book. It is a 
complete course in wall decoration. 


Alabastine Company, 


. 346, 105 Water St., 536 Grandville Avenue, 
lew York City, N. Y. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Free 
Samples 
Send to us 


to-day for free 
wall and 
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ByJames: Plaisted - Webber 


hen twilight falls, I ope my eye; 
The watches four begin. 

And with the darkness comes to-night 
The fog-wrack sweeping in. 

The stars that bloom in fields of sky, 
The moon that rides full blown, 

My dear companions of the dark, 
Leave me to-night alone. 


Drawn by my light from out the dark, 
Not knowing what they seek, 

The wild birds wheeling round my lamp, 
Brush with their wings my cheek. 

The tide from out the river’s mouth 
That empties at my base, 

Meets mad the open sea to-night; 
Its salt spray smites my face. 

I cannot see abaft, afore, 
To port, or starboard side, 

The ship that groping up the gloom, 
I trust somehow to guide ; 

Yea, guide her, though I see her not, 
Nor hear if they have cheered: 

“Two points off port—the harbor-light! 
The cape, be praised, is cleared.” 


THE FAMILY ALTAR. 


n intelligent lady, somewhat past 

A middle age, speaking not long 

ago of the changes in family 

life, recalled the custom in her father’s 
house of daily family prayer. 

‘‘Nothing less than a catastrophe 
would have interrupted the custom,’’ 
she said. ‘‘It grew to be a part of 
our lives. Father did business in 
the city, and had to start early, but 
we were always on time at breakfast, 
in order that there might be no delay 
of prayer. 

“IT recall those days with fond 
memories ; and they mean much more 
to me now than they did then. I 
think now of the restful ten minutes at the 
close of the breakfast-hour, and the upward 
look that was given to the whole day by that 
hallowed custom. 

‘‘And yet I am not sure that if my father 
were living now he would find himself able to 
continue family worship in the way he did 
then. Something has changed. It is not that 
we are so much worse than we were; I am no 
pessimist; but there has been a change, great 
and undeniable. And I am wondering just 
what influence in the lives of the young people 
of to-day can take the place that family wor- 
ship of the old sort had in our childhood train- 
ing.”’ 

Hundreds of other people have said much the 
same. It is not family worship alone that has 
declined, but the type of family life which 
belonged with it. . And the result is by no means 
all gain. It is well worth the careful thought 
of earnest men and women how to conserve 
those influences in the life of the home that 
accompanied and were fostered by the old-time 
family worship. 

Perhaps some households have assumed that 
there could be no family worship except in the 
old way, and have given it up, when a modified 
method could have been found that would have 
accomplished the essential purposes of family 
worship. 

It is likely that there are others who would 
have family worship if they saw how they 
could get time for it. The necessities of modern 
business life make it difficult, perhaps; but 
whether it be accomplished is, after all, a ques- 
tion of whether it be regarded as important 
enough to be placed first. 

Perhaps we have been too intent on studying 
the philosophy of prayer, instead of availing 
ourselves of its simple privileges. Certain it is 
that prayer brings inward peace, strength for 
life’s duties, and hope for the unseen future. 
And family devotion fosters within the home 
those elements that glorify family life—confes- 
sion of error, aspiration after higher living, 
reverence for God and duty, and united search 
for the good and the true. 

Not long ago a well-known poet and literary 
man went back to his boyhood home. He was 
received with enthusiasm by his old-time 
neighbors. Standing in the living-room of the 
house which his father had built when Michi- 
gan was a wilderness, and recalling the strug- 
gles and sacrifices of the years that had gone, 
he reckoned the mornings and evenings that the 
father had knelt in that room, and said, ‘‘From 
the spot where now I stand the Throne of 
Grace has been invoked not less than thirty 
thousand times.’’ 

The answers to those prayers, and prayers in 
homes like those, had been found in the 

















character of the men and women who came 
forth from those homes. Let us hope that 
such influences will not fail in the homes of 


their children. 
* ¢ 


“LAZY STREET.” 


here is a short, quaint street in Bremen the 
= name of which embodiesalegend. The story 

of Faulenstrasse comes within the range of 
possibility, and perhaps the title really did have 
some such origin as is attributed to it. The late 
Bishop John F. Hurst tells the legend in ‘‘Life and 
Literature in the Fatherland.” 


Once the thick forest grew where the street now 
runs, and the trees were old, large and strong. 

On the edge of this wood lived an aged couple 
who had seven sons, all big, strong and lazy. 
Indeed, the boys were drones, and the neighbors 
said, when the brothers passed, ‘“‘There go the 
idle seven.” Every one laughed at these big lads 
who never worked. Atlast the brothers grew tired 
of being mocked. Said one, angrily: 

“We cannot go out of the house without even 
the children coming up behind us and pulling our 
— and erying, ‘Lazy fellows!’ Let us go to 
work. 

At first the six other brothers laughed at this 
proposition, but finally, wearied of the neighbors’ 
taunts, they concluded to earn their livelihood. 
They told their father of their resolution, but he 
smiled scornfully. ; 

: aa have been idle too long to be industrious,” 
he said. 

The boys persisted in their assurances, however, 
and at last the father said: | 

“Tf you are really determined to go to work, I 
will give you each a sum of money in gold and a 
new suit of clothes. But first you must give me 
proof that you are in earnest. You must each 
procure an ax and a spade, and, carrying your ax 
on your right shoulder and your spade in your left 
hand, walk in procession through the streets of 
Bremen.” ; 

At first the young men shook their heads, but 
finally they accepted the test. The people all 
came to their doors to see the strange procession 

‘0 by. “on world must be coming to an end,” 
they said. 

The father kept his promise, and the boys took 
their money and their clothes and went off. The 
wandered far, worked, persevered and acquire 
property. Years passed away. Many comforts 
came to the little home in the woods, but the sons 
never appeare x 

One beautiful spring morning the citizens of 
Bremen were astonished to see seven well-dressed 

entlemen, each carrying an ax and a spade, march- 
fe in procession through the city streets. There 
was much curiosity, and also great excitement 
when it was found that the “seven idle sons” he 
returned. 

A beautiful house was built where the little 
home stood, and the old people were surrounded 
with every juxury. No road ran to that part of 
the woods from the town, so the brothers built a 
broad way with their own hands. 

‘What shall we call our street?” they asked 
each other when it was finished. 

“Much of our lives has been spent in idleness,” 
said one. “What we have lost we can never get 
back. Let us warn young people who are inclined 
to be lazy. We will call the way Faulenstrasse, or 
Lazy Street.” 

* @ 


A DESPERATE STRUGGLE. 


he story of the crew of a whaling-vessel 
T wrecked off Cape Parry in a drifting fog is 

given in Mr. A. H. Harrison’s book, “In 
Search of a Polar Continent.” The Alexander at 
the time was steaming at full speed, and When 
first it struck, the crew, not seeing anything in 
front of them, thought they had collided with a 
piece of drifting ice; but on striking again, the 
vessel immediately filled with water, so they 
hardly had time to rush to the boats, which they 
had great difficulty in lowering. 


_ It was then that Captain Tilton nearly lost his 
life. He was the last man to leave the ship, and 
as the boats were bang pushed off, he jumped 

rom the vessel, but missed the stern of the boat, 
and fell into the sea. Luckily, however, he man- 
aged to catch a rope that was thrown to him, but 
it was not without difficulty that he was pulled 
into the boat when he had been dragged alongside. 

The mist was so dense that they had no idea of 
their locality, but on reaching the shore they saw 
the rocky headland of Cape Parry looming over 
them, and then they knew that an had at least 
four. hundred miles to travel before regaining 
Herschel Island, this, too, along a barren and de- 
serted coast-line in open boats, and probably in a 
raging sea. 

his wreck occurred on August 16th, yet on 

August 26th they arrived at Herschel Island 
every one of them strong and well, and no whit 
the worse for his adventure. They made the 
whole journey through rough seas and through 
gales of wind. Every stitch on their backs was 
constantly drenched. 

Of supplies they carried only that scanty portion 
which a whale-boat always has on hand for an 
emergency; nor are the emergencies contemplated 
of such duration. 

Every now and then they had to put ashore to 

find fresh water and to snatch a few winks of 
sleep, and I can answer for it that putting ashore 
here is no easy matter, for there are many miles 
of coast-line along which it is almost impossible to 
find a place for landing in a strong wind. 
_ These men doggedly held on their course, cross- 
ing two large bays, Franklin Bay and_ Liverpool 
Bay, until at last they reached the Mackenzie 
Delta, and keeping well to seaward of this, they 
arrived in a storm which prevented ships from 
putting to sea. 

They had made a fine, heroic effort. Ithad been 
a case of do or die with every one of them, and 
they had carried on a desperate and unceasing 
struggle, and had accomplished an average daily 
journey of forty miles in an open boat. 


THE DOMINANT ELEPHANT. 


n exploring the Mungo River, a tributary of the 
Congo, in Africa, one expedition in 1885 was 
actually stopped and broken up by attacks of 

elephants. Sir Harry Johnston, in his book, 
“George Grenfell and the Congo,” says that twenty 
years ago there were regions to the north of the 
Kamerun Mountains actually dominated by ele- 
phants, which were so hostile to human invasion 
that they attacked individuals or small companies 
of men who attempted to make their way through 
the woodland. 

During the rainy season, between April and 
October, the elephants were wont to pass in enor- 
mous numbers from the inundated swamps and 
morasses to the hill-country, It might occur ina 
single night that a herd of elephants trampled 
down or otherwise destroyed the cultivated food 
crops belonging to a whole tribe. 

In the drier season of the year they resorted to 
mud ge os near rivers and swamps, where they 
rolled about until they caked their hides with a 
sufficient coating of mud to serve as a protection 
against the elephant fly, an insect which lays its 





eggs in their hides, and sometimes inflicts on them 
serious pain and disease. 

At night, when the flies retired to rest, the ele- 
= made for great rivers, in which they bathed 

hemselves and swam about until the mud coating 
was washed off. " 

To such an extent at this season did they use 
the waterways that the natives refused to travel 
at night by boat or canoe, —— to the attacks on 
them which the elephants would make out of sheer 
mischief. Rie 

In 1885 the natives usually obtained their ivory 
from the elephants that became entangled in bogs 
and marshes; for the elephants of the Kamerun 
interior were so wily and savage that the native 
who tried to kill them was as likely as not killed 
in the attempt. 

The present writer, when he ascended the Kam- 
erun River in 1886, was told by the Wuri and 
Bonkefi people that large numbers of elephants 
become entombed in the treacherous bogs of the 
Kamerun River valley, They were constantly 
searching after places in which to wallow in the 
mud, and would sometimes plunge into a bog too 
deep and tenacious. Here they were either suffo- 
eated, or could be safely attacked by the natives 
when abandoned by their a. The ground 
which might be too soft for the possage of an ele- 
phant would still afford a firm footing ‘for men. 


THE: PATH: INTHE: SKY 


By Amos PR. Wells— 














To woods were dark and the night was black, 
And only an owl could see the track ; 

Yet the cheery driver made his way 

Through the great pine woods as if it were day. 
I asked him, ““How do you manage to see? 

The road and the forest are one to me.” 

“To me as well,” he replied, “and I 

Can only drive by the path in the sky.” 

I looked above, where the treetops tall 

Rose from the road like an ebon wall, 

And lo! a beautiful starry lane 

Wound as the road wound, and made it plain. 
And sinee, when the path of my life is drear 
And all is blackness and doubt and fear; 

When the horrors of midnight are here below, 
And I see not a step of the way to go, 

Then, ah! then I can look on high, 

And walk on earth by the path in the sky. 


* © 


GOING ON THE STAGE. 


T: room was filled with smoke emanating 
from the corn-cob pipe of a man who had his 
feet on the north end of the desk and from 
the cigar of the man who had his feet on the south 
end of the desk. Neither pair of feet came down 
when a young girl cautiously stepped into the 
office, but the man with the cigar did her the 
honor to pull off his hat and toss it on the desk. 
A writer in the Chicago News tells what happened. 


“Is this where you—where you hire actresses?” 

she inquired, : 
, “It sure is,” said the man with the cigar. ‘Come 
in.” 
The girl gained enough courage to sit nervously 
on the edge of a chair and ety at her gloves and 
watch the other man out of the corner of her eye. 

“Are you an actress?” 

“Well, not exactly,” she admitted, “but I’d like 
to be one.” 

“Oh, that’s different. What line do you intend 
to take ~ . 

“T—I hardly know,” she admitted. ‘‘That’s 
what I wanted to see you about. You know, all 
my friends tell me I’ve got lots of talent, and I 
ought to go on the stage, but my folks don’t think 
much of it. They want me to be a school-teacher. 
So I thought I’d just come down and find out if I 
could get an engagement as an actress in one of 
the good companies, and then, when my folks saw 
how well I was doing and everything, they would 
have to give in.” 

The dramatic agency man looked serious. “Um 
—hum!” he said, at length. “So that’s how it 
stands, eh? Can you dance?” 

“No, only waltzes and two-steps.” 

“They wouldn’t help much on the stage, I guess. 
Can you sing?” 

“Tsing a good deal at home,” she said, modestly. 
“but not the new songs, because my folks don’t 
like songs from the theater.” 

“You’ve never been on the stage—not even in 
amateur shows?” he persisted. 

“Q mercy, no!” she declared, cheerfully. 

“Well,” said the manager, at last, “we might 
be able to make an actress out of you—or at least 
fix ye up so you could get a job with a road show. 
But in the first ay ‘you would have to put in 
about two months taking dancing lessons—three 
or four hours a day.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t do that!” she exclaimed with 


alarm. 

“Meanwhile you would have to put in your spare 
time with a singing-teacher,”’ he went on, ‘‘and at 
the end of two months, if you showed talent 
enough, we might recommend you for a small 

art in a road show that would take on amateurs. 
he singing and dancing lessons would cost you 
about two hundred dollars.” 

“Cost me?” she gasped. 

“Certainly,” said the office man, genially. ‘You 
don’t suppose teachers of singing and dancing 
work for nothing, do you?” 

“But—but I thought people on the stage got 
paid big salaries instead of paying out money!” 
she peared. 

“They do—as soon as they can earn them,” he 
explained. “If you did pretty well,” he continued, 
at might get a start with a travelling company 
at twenty dollars a week and your railroad fares, 
but you would pay F pend own hotel bills.” 

“*Is that the best I could do to start?” she asked. 
“Why, I wouldn’t have anything left out of twenty 
dollars after I paid my hotel bills.” 

“That’s one of the drawbacks of the business,” 
ee theagency man. ‘‘Youdon’t have much 
left, but those are the facts, young woman. You’d 
better think ’em over.” 

“I—I guess I will,” she faltered. “Thank you 
so much. I'll see you some other time.” Then 
she hurried out. 

“‘There’s another one, Bill,” said the office man- 
ager to his friend with the corn-cob pipe. ‘‘She’ll be 
a nice little school-teacher in a couple of years.” 


WEATHER PROPHETS. 


t was a cold morning, there was no doubt about 
that. As, one by one, the regular crowd gath- 
ered to await the mail, each gave his experi- 

ence of the ride “in” or the walk “over” from 
house to post-office. There were tales of frozen 
water-pipes and frost-bitten fingers. 

“There’s a funny thing about me,” remarked 
one man. “I can’t ever tell how cold it is outside 
till I get out myself. I haven’t a thermometer, 
and I’m not what you’d calla good judge, anyway. 








I know whether it’s above freezing or not, but I 
couldn’t tell you for the life of me how much.” 

“My wife can tell almost exactly,” said a second. 
“She says it’s intuition, and I suppose that that’s 
as good a name for it as anything. Our thermom- 
eter is down-stairs, but she can predict to within 
a degree or two what we shall find it. Sometimes 
she’ll wake up in the night and say that it’s turn- 
ing colder, and hadn’t I better go out and set the 
water drippin so it won’t bust the pipes.” 

“Well,” said a third, “I can tell the temperature 
within five ——— a7 eemne of the window-pane 
and just guessing. It isn’t much more than pure 
guesswork, though.” ; ‘ 

“The way I know how cold it’s going to nd 
said another man, “‘is by the look of the sky. I’ve 
worked outdoors so much all my life that every 
little change means something to me. Of course 
almost any one can nay when a snow-storm is 
coming, but I can predict a shift in temperature. 
Very accurately, too.” 

He looked round for approval. 

“Now to-day, for instance,’ he concluded, “‘we 
are going to have a drop in the weather. It'll 
_ ng cold by night, you take my word for 


‘Just then the postmaster came out of the back 
room, and going to a bulletin-board which hun; 
o the wall, tacked up the daily weather-report. 

t . 


read: 

“Fair and much warmer, followed by cloudiness 
toward night and probably rain. Southerly to 
westerly winds.” 


* ¢ 


SHOPPING IN PARIS. 


ad hopping,” said Hawkins, ‘is perfectly easy 

S in any language. We are going out now to 

buy some gloves for Mabel. Come along,” 

and so the author of “‘Pictures of Paris and Some 

Parisians,” Mr. J. N. Raphael, accompanied the 
pair who had recently arrived in Paris. 


Mabel can talk French. She is always ready to 
explain that she studied it hard at college, but that 
she doesn’t care to use it unless she is pushed to 
it 


We went into a mo and a little man with a 
bald head hopped round the counter, beamed, and 
remarked: 

“ Bonjour, madame!” ’ 

a: ver !”? responded Mabel. “I wanta pair 
of long white suéde gloves with buttons, six and 
a half, and not too long in the — 

“Yes,” said the little man. “Oh, yes, madame.” 
Then he beamed again, and said, “Madame 
désire?”’ 

“Nong,” said Mabel; “‘paddy two.” Then, with 

at firmness, “I want to see some long white 
suéde gloves with six buttons, six and a half, and 
not too long in the fingers.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the sho proprietor. Then he 
looked about and called “Mees!” at the top of his 
voice, and a girl appeared. “Voici, mees, servez 
madame,” said the proprietor, and ambled off. 

“I want,” said Mabel to the girl, ““I want to see 
some long white gloves with six buttons, six and a 
half, and not too ong in the fingers.” 

“Yes,” said the girl, ““you weesh —” 

“Gloves,” said Mabel, a little nervously. 
“Gloves. Gong! White gloves. You understand?”’ 

“Oh, mais tout-a-fait tres bien, madame.” 

“Very well, then.” 

The girl went away, and was gone a long time. 
Presently she came back with a — of boxes. 
These she spread over the counter, opened one of 
them, and produced a pair of whi openwork 
stockings. 

“Nong!” said Mabel, with determination. 
“Paddy two.” 

The situation was becoming embarrassing, and 
I went off to look at some ties. When I returned, 
some —_ were being made up. 

“Did you get what you wanted?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes,” said Mabel. “I bought a pair of 
braces for Eric, a summer blouse, and two pairs 
of those ry white stockings.” 

“But I thought it was gloves you wanted. I 
thought ny wanted to see some long white suéde 

loves with six buttons, size —’ But Harold in- 
rrupted me. “I told you sho ping was easy 
enough,” he said, proudly, pocketing his change. 

“Particularly when one speaks French like Mrs. 
Hawkins,” I said, quite politely. 


*® 


METHODICAL BURGLARS. 


T= had been a number of burglaries in a 
certain suburban neighborhood, and the con- 
versation at a small whist-party turned 
naturally enough on burglars in general and their 
local performances in particular. Everybody had 
expressed an opinion except a quiet, elderly gen- 
tleman, who was apparently more interested in 
his cards than in criminology. But he was not to 
be let off so easily. 


“Doesn’t it make you nervous,” somebody 
asked him, “‘to think every night when you go to 
bed that you may be burglarized before morning?” 

“Oh, we don’t mind them,” said the elderly gen- 
tleman, cheerfully, with a glance across the room 
at his wife. ‘‘We’re too well used to them, aren’t 
we, Mary?” 

— said his wife, warningly, “don’t be 
silly. 

“Silly!” echoed he, and turned to the others. 
“Now that’s her modesty. Those burglars have 
been trying to go through our house every night 
for two weeks. Always get in through the dining- 
room window, too. But vy! hears them. Yes, 
sir, no sooner do they get through the window 
than Mary hears ’em, and wakes me up. Fortu- 
nately for us, Mary is a very light sleeper.” 

“But it must be awful to wake up like that!” 
exclaimed one of the listeners. 

“Rather disturbing the first night,’ continued 
the speaker. ‘But not so bad after one gets used 
to it. All I have to do, you know, is to get up and 
lock the bedroom door, and then the burglars go 
right back out of the dining-room window. 

“Very methodical they are, too,” added the 
elderly gentleman, thoughtfully, “for they always 
lock the window after them.” 


A TICKLISH MOMENT. 


f to act cleverly on the spot is the measure of 
tact, then the man who figures in the subjoined 
New York Tribune story deserves both respect 

and admiration. A woman, driving through New 
England last summer, noticed suddenly that her 
horse limped a bit, so when she reached the next 
village she stopped at the door of the blacksmith 
shop. A man was holding up the door-post, and to 
him she said: 

“Will you please tell the blacksmith to come 
out? I want to see him.” 

After the manner of the village idler, the man 
did not stir, but smiled sweetly at the woman, 
and lifting up his voice, called: 

“Bill, come out! There’s a lady wants to see 
you.” 

From the depths of the blacksmith shop adeeper 
voice roared: 

“Ts she young, John, or old?” 

In the words of the old poem, “she looked at 
John, and John looked at her.” Then, still with- 
out pore: he answered: 

“You'll be satisfied, Bill, when you get out.” 
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n Monday and Tuesday we wash 


and iron, 


On Wednesday we always bake, 


And I am so glad when Wednesday comes, 


For I love to help make the cake. 


That is, of course, I’m not very big, 


So I can’t help to mix or stir, 


But mother gives me the big yellow bowl, 


And I make it all clean for her. 


A RAINY-DAY JOURNEY. 
BY CHRISTINE GLEASON. 


" hy, dearies,’’ said Aunt Bertha, as 

\W she came into the nursery and found 

the three children with solemn little 

faces pressed against the rain-spattered window- 

pane, ‘‘have you yet to learn that it can be 
sunny within if it is rainy outside ?’’ 

“Tf this was the last day of your vacation, 
and it had rained most every day, I guess you 
wouldn’t say that,’’? said Bobby, the eldest of 
the trio. 

‘‘When I was ten years old, I presume I 
wouldn’t have said so,’’ replied Aunt Bertha, 
‘*but I have learned since that we can make the 
sun shine for us almost always if we are only 
willing to try. How would you all like to go 
on a pleasure trip?’’ She was smiling brightly. 

‘In the rain?”’ asked the three, in surprise. 
‘‘Why, Aunt Bertha! How could we go out?’’ 

“Oh, the rain won’t affect us in the least. 
We shall not even need rubbers or umbrellas,’’ 
she answered, laughing. ‘‘You may put on 
your rubber boots, Bobby, and run over and 
ask your playmates to come and travel with 
you, if you wish.’’ 

Bobby looked rather doubtful, but he went, 
and soon five children were watching aunty 
stitch up four long strips of brown paper on 
the machine. This she divided into five book- 
lets. Next she brought a pile of old magazines, 
several pairs of scissors, and some paste and 
brushes. 

“‘Now,”’ she said, ‘‘you may all travel just 

where you wish. These magazines are full of 
pictures taken in interesting countries all over 
the world. Wherever you decide to visit, just 
‘ind all the pictures you can that have any 
onnection with the place, and paste them in 
your little books, and you will have much of 
the pleasure and excitement of a real journey, 
with none of its dangers and discomforts. I 
will leave you for a little while now, and when 
I come back I shall expect to find you all home 
again, safe and happy.’’ 

How quickly the next two hours passed, and 
how busy the little brains and fingers were! 

Bobby went to California. His first picture 
was of the ‘‘Sunset Limited,’’ the train in 
which he chose to cross the continent. There 

vere views of Western cities that he passed 
trough ; and when he reached the sunny land 

» filled his booklet with scenes in the great 

bor on the Pacific coast, pictures of wonder- 
‘ul flowers and fruits that grow only under 
southern skies, photographs taken at an ostrich- 
‘arm, and many other things of interest, until 
the last leaf of the journey-book was covered. 

Elsa went to Japan, and she collected pictures 
of bamboo houses and Japanese children with 
cherry-blossoms and butterflies. 

Everybody journeyed somewhere. When 
Aunt Bertha came in again, she brought a big 
plate of sugar jumbles, and the way the cookies 
disappeared proved that each little traveller had 
returned in good health with a good appetite. 








ON BAKING-DAY. 


the sides, 


And we find it all gone very soon. 
Never a bit is there left in the bowl 
As it shiny and empty stands; 


For we’ve eaten it all, 


That sticks to our faces and hands. 


We sit on the door-step, Tom and I, 
And we each have a big iron spoon, 
And we scrape off the batter that sticks to 


By Robert Seaver. 


t’s nice to 


As helping 


except just a bit week, 





UNCLE DAN’S 


. ell,’’? said Uncle Dan, when the chil- 
dren teased for a story, ‘‘since you 
all want something different, I think 

I shall have to decide myself. How would you 

like to have me tell you about a bear that has 

frightened more people than any other in the 
world, and that frightened me lots and lots of 
times?’ 

**0-0-0-0! 
gether. 

“*Tt’s about a grizzly bear,’’ said Lyman. 

‘‘No, a polar bear,’’ guessed Lizzie. 

“I think it’s a cinnamon bear,’’ declared | 
Bob. 

Uncle Dan laughed. ‘‘No,’’ he said, ‘‘it | 
isn’t any one of those bears. It’s a kind of 
bear you never heard of—a bear that has very | 
strange habits, and is different from any other | 
bear in the world. 

‘In the first place, this bear is found all over 
the country, not only in wild places in the 
woods and mountains, but even more often near 
log houses and little villages, and especially 
about old pastures where you go to drive the 
cows in the morning and to get them again 
at night. 

“*The strangest thing about this kind of bear 
is that you never see him in the daytime or 
in the morning, but only when it has begun to 
get dark a little at evening, and on nights when 
there is just a tiny bit of moon. 

‘*When I was a boy I had to take my father’s 
cows to pasture every morning and go after 
them every night. I never met one of these 
bears in the morning, but sometimes I would 
see three or four in a single evening, and they 
would frighten me so that I would run all the 
way home.’’ 

‘Did they chase you, Uncle Dan, or did you 
shoot them, or scare them away ?’’ 

‘‘No, dear, I don’t think any of them ever 
chased me, though I ran too hard to see; and I 
am sure I never shot one, partly because I had 
no gun with me then, and partly because this 
kind of a bear is so hard and tough that a/ 
bullet doesn’t hurt him at all; nor can you 


Goody !’’ cried all of them to- 








|see them is in the shadows near trees, and 


BEAR STORY. 


BY W. F. E. 


scare him away. He will not run from any- | 
body, no matter how much you shout or how | 
loud a noise your gun makes. He just stays 
right there.’’ 

‘*How big are they, and what color?’’ asked 
Lyman, whose eyes were round with interest 
and excitement. 

‘*They are all sizes,’’ said Uncle Dan, ‘‘some- 
times not any larger than a Newfoundland dog, 
sometimes as tall as a big man; but they are 
always dark-colored—almost black, and they 
are always standing very still. 

‘*The place where you are most likely to 


in fence corners, and along the edges of old 
pastures. ’’ 

‘Well, but, Uncle Dan,’’ began Rob, eagerly, 
‘if you can’t shoot them and can’t drive them 
away, what can you do with this kind of bears? 
Do you always have to run away from them? 
I think that is cowardly.’’ 

‘*No, my boy,’’ answered Uncle Dan, with 
a smile, ‘‘there is another way. If you are 
brave enough to go right up to one of these 
bears and touch him with your hand, he will 
never hurt you, but will disappear at once—so 
quickly that you can’t see him go. That is 
the only thing to do, but I didn’t find it 
out for a long time—until I was almost grown 
up.’’ 

‘“‘But what is this strange bear?’’ asked 
Lizzie, with a puzzled look on her face. ‘‘What 
is the name of it?’’ 

‘*Why, they call it the stump bear,’’ answered 
Uncle Dan, laughing, ‘‘and, as I said, he has 
frightened more persons, especially small boys 
and girls, than any other kind of animal.’’ 
And Uncle Dan laughed. 

For a second the children did not know what 
to think. Then Lizzie burst into a joyous 
laugh. ‘‘I know what it is!’’ she cried. ‘‘It 
isn’t a bear at all! It’s just an old stump that 
you think is a bear, like that one near the 
spring, up at grandpa’s!’’ 

**Yes,’? admitted Uncle Dan, ‘‘that is what 
I meant. I knew you had seen them, too!’’ 








help mother around the house 
When there’s sweeping or beds to make; 
But these are not half so much fun for me 


her with the cake. 


And if I am offered wishes three 
Some day by a fairy queen, 
I’ll ask for Wednesday each day in the 


With plenty of bowls to clean. 


PUZZLES. 


1. NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 
I. 

This enigma contains forty-seven letters, and is 
a famous quotation from Longfellow. 

My 2635 21122319615 is one who makes false 
steps; my 14202944 10243743342 is not kind; my 
40 36 275283241 is one who reads the hand; my 
181617825134746938 is unhappy; my 2847 22153- 
333142 is not easily moved; my 39451130 is a 
Chaldaic word, used in Daniel, and signifying nu- 
meration. 

II. 

I am a quotation from a poem by William Butler 
Yeats, and am composed of sixty-four letters. 

My 23306532215 is to stab; my 375229624 283310 
is a mask; my 21761164350 is over there; my 
9411234395755 is a schismatic; my 54131195117 
is a place for mooring; my 25349 3626143845 is 
a spout of water; my 3563511858 2459605613 is a 
horseless carriage ; my 47 32 64 20 21 42 48 34 44 is sus- 
tained ; my 4046827 is a form of ‘‘to have.” 


2. NUMERICAL CHARADE,. 
In idleness I’m left to dream 
As I stand by the side of the _ stream, 
And the sunbeams through my rafters gleam. 


Though my time has nearly run, 

And my work long since been done, 

My value is less than a cent, 

Though I add eleven hundred and one. 


3. RIMED ADDITIONS. 
Add a vegetable and a fowl together 
And make a bird of brilliant feather. 
Add a beast to a crossing and you will find 
An English town well known to mankind. 
Add to equal value a title in Spain, 
And make what we often seek to gain. 
Add a part of yourself to a mass of hair 
And make an inhabitant of the air. 


4. PROGRESSIVE PUZZLE. 
Of Asia a first gentleman ; 
A cascade and an English river; 
A verb; produced as all began ; 
The month when Congress passed forever 
The Continental out of life ; 
The day when Congress armed for strife, 
Thus opening its first board of war; 
The year when Congress passed an act 
To hold no intercourse in fact 
With France or Britain near or far. 
Read this in order set and see 
A fact and date of history. 


5. CHARADE. 
When sad and lone, you seek my first 
Unless my second you may be ; 
My third of noise the agent worst 
In childish hands, from it you’ll flee. 
My whole amuses many a one, 
As you perhaps have found, 
And every poop seeks its fun, 
Go the whole world round. 


6. ROMAN NUMERAL ENIGMA. 

Here are five narrow streets 
Turned into grassy dales; 

A thousand flowers are boys; 
A hundred rules are nails; 

And now the last, one quickly traces— 
These six wise men are faces, 


7. TRANSPOSITIONS., 


Transpose a fish and make a meat to broil; again, 
and make a pledge; again, and make grasps; 
again, and make a celebrated poet. 

Transpose a delicious fruit and make a lance; 
again, and make obtains; again, and make cuts 
off; again, and make to give up; again, to analyze 
and describe grammatically; again, aiid make a 
Turkish coin. 

Transpose a narrative and make a Chinese coin ; 
again, and make a water-fowl; again, and make 
long-delayed ; again, and make an artificial trench 
to conduct water to a mill. 

Transpose a station and make a stain; again, 
and make an obstacle; again, and make vessels; 
again, and make toys. 
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a bicycle or 
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Fine-Ribbed Hose 
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and Children. 
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Clads—a fine-ribbed, very elas- 
tic stocking of 2-ply combed 
Egyptian Lisle yarn. Fitsany 
limb perfectly and is unusually 
dressy. The long service it gives 
is typical of all Iron Clad hose. 
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25 cts. a pair. 
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color—we mail prepaid. 
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Great Naval Review.— The Atlantic 

battle-ship fleet of 16 ships, returning from 
its cruise round the world, and escorted by four 
battle-ships and five cruisers which went out 
to meet it, entered Hampton Roads February 
22d, and passed in review before President 
Roosevelt on the yacht Mayflower. It was 
welcomed with salutes and music. The Presi- 
dent received the admirals and captains on the 
Mayflower, and expressed his appreciation of 
what they had accomplished, and later visited 
each of the divisional flag-ships and briefly 
addressed the men. The fleet completed its 
cruise of about 45,000 miles without mishap, 
and arrived in excellent condition. The ships, 
as they are docked, will be painted gray, and 
there will be no more ‘‘white squadrons’’ in 
the American navy. ,, 


Feng. warmery upon the issues involved in 
the dismissal of the negro soldiers of the 
25th Regiment on the charge of ‘‘shooting up’’ 
the town of Brownsville, Texas, in 1906, has 
been reached in the Senate by the passage of 
a bill which will permit such soldiers as are 
found not to have participated in the affray to 
be restored to the service and to receive pay 
dating back to their dismissal. For this purpose 
the President is authorized to appoint a board 
of inquiry to investigate the cases of individual 
soldiers. ® + 
pee nage Court Decisions.— The Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
affirmed the verdict of the United States Circuit 
Court for the southern district of New York, 
which imposed a fine of $108,000 upon the New 
York Central Railroad Company for granting 
rebates to the. American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany. ‘The court has also ruled that 9 railroad 
company which is party to a rebate transaction 
can be criminally prosecuted for a violation of 
the antitrust law, even when it is not the 
initiatory road, The court has given a decision 
upholding the constitutionality of the Arkansas 
antitrust law; has sustained the right of the 
Louisiana railroad commission to reduce long- 
distance telephone rates; and has ruled that) 
the prohibition of the interstate commerce law, 
against the issuance of passes on the railroads, 
applies also to express franks. 
& 
orld Conference on Conservation. F 
With the unanimous approval of the 
North American Conservation Conference, at 
its recent meeting in Washington, President 
Roosevelt has issued invitations to all the 
nations of the world to send delegates to an 
international conference on the conservation of 
natural resources, to meet at The Hague next 
September. The primary object of the confer- 
ence will be to make a kind of inventory of the 
natural resources of the different countries, and 
to consider what has been done and what can 
be done to conserve them. Indirectly, it is 
hoped that frequent world conferences on mat- 
ters of common interest will promote the world’s 
peace. ° 


eronimo, the famous Apache chief, who 

had been for many years confined as a 
prisoner of war at Fort Sill, died February 
17th, at the age of about 90 years. Geronimo 
was crowned war chief of his tribe when he 
was 16 years old, and afterward became head 
chief. He was daring, cruel and revengeful, 
and the Apaches, under his leadership, for 
many years raided settlements in Arizona and 
New Mexico and across the Mexican frontier. 
He was several times captured, but escaped, 
and it was not until 1886 that he was taken 
prisoner, after more than a year’s pursuit, by 
troops led by Captain, afterward General, 
Lawton, of General Miles’s command. About 
three years ago Geronimo professed conversion 
to Christianity. ° 


ecent Deaths.—Carroll Davidson Wright, 

president of Clark College since 1902, and 
formerly chief of the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Statistics of Labor, United States Commissioner 
of Labor, director of the 
11th census, and professor 
of statistics and social 
economics at Columbian 
University, died February 
20th, aged 68. President 
Wright was a veteran. of 
the Civil War, in which 
he enlisted as a private and 
rose to the rank of colonel ; 
and was theauthor of many 
statistical and economic 
works. —— The Grand 
Duke Vladimir Alexandrovitch, uncle of the 
Tsar, died February 17th, in his 62d year. He 
was commander of the troops at St. Petersburg 
on ‘‘bloody Sunday,’’ January 22, 1905, when 
500 or more strikers were shot at the gates of 
the Winter Palace. —Rear-Admiral Charles 
Stanhope Cotton, United States Navy, retired, 
died February 19th, aged 66.—Dr. William 
Tillinghast Bull of New York, one of the most 
famous surgeons in the United States, died 
February 22d, aged nearly 60 years. 
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Stamping and 
Embroidery Outfit 








eyelet 





Paste, 


Outfit 








This Outfit comprises 
a selection of thirty-four 
stamping patterns for Wal- 
lachian and Eyelet Em- 
broidery. 
is perforated on fine bond 
paper, and the workman- 
ship is of the best. 
include with the Outfit 6 
skeins white mercerized 


Embroidery Cotton for 


Each pattern 


We 


work; 4. skeins 


Embroidery Floss, choice 
of white, green, blue and 
red, for Wallachian work ; 
1 box Priscilla Stamping 


which does not 


crock and can be easily 
washed out. No hot iron 
is necessary, and the ma- 
terial can be worked as 
soon as stamped ; 1 Book- 
let on Wallachian Em- 
broidery, illustrated, which 
gives lessons on this new 
and popular style of em- 
broidery, with enlarged 
detail of stitches and units. 
If the patterns and other 
material 


included in the 
were purchased 


separately they would cost 
over $6.00. Our Offer is 
exceedingly attractive. 


List of Patterns 


Corset Cover (front and back); Shirt Waist Front; Collar; Cuff; Collar 
Tab, 3x4 inches; Spray, 4% x 10 inches; Ornament, 314 x 5% inches. 

Hat (brim and crown); Child’s Collar, 4 inches deep; 3 Belts; Edging, 2 inches 
wide; Butterfly, 5x9 inches; Butterfly, 2% x 4% inches; Medallion, 2x 2 inches. 

2 Medallions, 2 x 3% inches and 2% x 4 inches; Scarf End, 17% inches wide; 
Coat Collar and Cuff; Pin Cushion Cover, 10x 10 inches; Baby’s Shoe; 3 Sprays 
for Belts, etc., 244 x 6% inches, 2% x 10 inches, and 3 x8 inches. 

Corner of Lunch Cloth, 17x17 inches; Hand Bag, 7%x8 inches; Shirt 
Waist Front; Belt; Cuff; Child’s Yoke, 644x11 inches; 3 Collar Tabs, 3% x5 


inches, 24% x3 inches, and 2 x5 inches. 


Gage Embroidery 
Stiletto ~=h—omamap 


THIS DEVICE is designed for piercing holes for 
eyelet embroidery. The adjustable gage may be set 
to regulate the size of eyelets, the punctures ranging 
from a pin-point to nearly a quarter of an inch. 


The gage forms a stop. 


It can be set for many 


different sizes—just the sizes the stamping calls for, or 
the sizes desired. Eyelets of uniform size, or gradually 
increasing or decreasing in size, are easily made with 


this gaged Stiletto. 


THE OFFER. 


The Stamping and 
Embroidery Outfit 


with Gage Stiletto will be given for one new 
subscription and 15 cents extra, postage and 
packing included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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nemies of the Rubber-Tree.—A great | | 

deal of attention has recently been given to | 
the cultivation of rubber, on account of the con- 
tinually increasing demand for it. Prof. Francis 
E. Lloyd points out that ‘‘the inevitable struggle 
of man with nature’’ has already manifested 
itself in this new field. Already a considerable 
number of parasitic enemies have been discov- | 
ered, ‘‘whose energies appear to be largely | 
concentrated upon cultivated rubber-trees.’’ It 
is another problem for science to deal with. 

& 


ritish Water-Power.— The growing 

industry of extracting aluminum has stim- 
ulated the search for water-power in the British 
Isles, because the extraction of aluminum is so 
expensive that only low -cost power can be 
economically employed. In this respect Scot- 
land, with its mountains, is coming to the front. 
The water-power plant at the falls of Foyers, 
in Scotland, has hitherto been the largest in 
Great Britain; but now a still larger plant, at 
Kinlochleven, utilizing the rainfall over a tract 
of 55 square miles, is about to be put into opera- 
tion for the production of aluminum. Its nine 
hydraulic turbines, each of 3,200 brake horse- 
power, are the largest water- wheels in the 
British Isles. e 


cience and the Future.—Prof. Edward 

L. Nichols, in his address as retiring pres- 
ident of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, used these suggestive 
sentences : ‘‘ With the development of the doctrine 
of energy has come the conviction of an end 
of the world, inevitable, as the death of the 
individual is inevitable. In neither case, how- 
ever, is longevity to be regarded as necessarily 
beyond human control.’’ Professor Nichols 
then went on to say that biologists are beginning 
to intimate the possibility, remote but thinkable, 
of a considerable extension of the term of bodily 
life, and that it is equally conceivable that the 
human race may so modify and control condi- 
tions as greatly to prolong its career. The 
means to this latter end, he indicated, are the 
checking of wastefulness affecting animals, 
the soil, the forests and the streams; the solu- 
tion of the problem presented by the gradual 
exhaustion of nature’s supplies of coal and 
petroleum; and the search for ways to utilize, 
in the form of mechanical energy, the radiation 
of the sun. e 


he Birth of the Ohio.—It is a lively 
picture that the recent studies of geologists 
afford us of our country in the glacial ages. 
We see the land tipping this way and that; 
great lakes formed and afterward drained away ; 
ice-sheets advancing, now from one direction 


barriers of débris erected and removed; and 
rivers springing into existence, and flowing at 
one time north, at another time south, and at 
other times in various directions. Recently Mr. 
Richard R. Hice gave a summary of the geolog- 
ical history of a part of Pennsylvania. Once a 
river system drained into the Erie basin, but 
the advance of the ‘‘Kansan ice’’ dammed it, 
and formed ‘‘Lake Monongahela.’’ The water 
rose, spilled over the divide, and thus the present 
Ohio River began. e 





rigin of the Potato.—In consequence of 

the outbreak of the potato-disease in the 
19th century, botanists have for years been 
seeking the original wild species of this most | 
useful plant, in order that, by crossing it with 
the cultivated forms, fresh vigor might be infused 
into the latter. The search has extended over 


has now fixed upon a wild species, the Solanum | 
etuberosum, which has been growing in his 

gardens for 20 years, as being the original wild | 

species, from which much may be hoped. The | 
Solanum etuberosum for 20 years has entirely 

defied the potato-disease, and its offspring is 

identical with the commercial potato. 

* 


ane from China.—Investigations 

recently made in China by Mr. Frank N. 

Meyer of the United States Bureau of Plant 

Industry afford a startling instance of the de- | 
structive effects of the deforestation of mountains. 
Broad regions, which a few centuries ago were 
among the most fertile on the globe, the whole 
country resembling a garden, are now occupied 
by barren mountains and vast sand and gravel- | 
covered plains. In their days of prosperity 
these regions were thickly wooded, the moun- 
tains being covered to their summits. ‘The 
Hun Ho River, once a deep, navigable stream, 
is now only a broad, sandy bed, through which 
course shallow, rapid currents, absolutely un- 
navigable. But around sacred temples, where 
the native vegetation has been allowed to remain, 
fragments of the splendid forests of ancient 
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“NATIONAL” 


TAILORED SUITS 
Made-to-Measure $”7.50 $35 


Pomie'we: |New York Styles * 


nuine Stamps, i ine 1. Rho- 


Expressage Prepaid 


Each ** NATIONAL’? Tailored Suit is cut to 
order from measurements sent by mail. Each 
suit is shipped express prepaid and with the 
** NATIONAL GUARANTEE TAG ”’ attached 
—guaranteeing that if the suit does not fit per- 
fectly you are to send it 
back, and we are to re- 
fund your money and 
pay express charges 
both ways. 





















Now we have over half 
a million pleased custom- 
ers. Each one’s suit is cut 
and made to order singly 
from measurements sent 
us by mail—and, won- 
derful as it may seem, 
only the smallest possible 
percentage ever require 
the least alteration. 

We have been making 
suits to order in this way 
for Twenty-One Years. 
Our specialty is fitting /* 
ladies whoare hard to fit 
Is there then any doubt 
about our fitting you? 


“NATIONAL” 
Style Book 
and Samples 
are FREE 


Your “NATIONAL” 
Spring and Summer 
Style Book will show 
you fashion plates of 
all the really desirable 
New York Suits. We 
will send you a liberal 


from our 400 new mate 
rials for your selection. 
You make your own 
choice of style and mate 
rial and we make you 
the suit AT OUR RISK 
This“ NATIONAL” 
Spring and Summer Style 
Book also shows the Sol- 
lowing NATIONAL’ 
Ready-Made Garments: 


Millinery § Tub Suits Petticoats Belts 

Waists Silk Dresses - Jackets —— 
Skirts Lingerie Dresses Rain Coats 

Kimonos Muslin Underwear Plumes ee Clothing 


Misses’, Girls’ and Infants’ Wear 
We Pay Postage and Express Charges 
One copy of this “‘ NATIONAL” Style Book is YOURS—is 


intended for YOU alone. Won't you write foritto-lay? If you 
also wish samples for a Made-to-Measure SUIT be SURE to ask 
for them. Samples sent gladly, but only when asked for 
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E manufacturers of Amatite 
Roofing are making great efforts 
through advertising to get a sam- 
ple of their goods into the hands of 
every farmer in the country. 
This roofing is distinctly 
Chile, Peru, and other parts of America, but | from other ready roofings. 
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mineral surface needs no painting. 
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You can get a sample of Amatite by 
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us slices any kind of fruit and vegetables. 
| — proposition, A postal will do. ff 
waterproofing compound known. This 
gets interested. A lot of time and 
simply asking for it. Address the near- 


| est office of the Barrett Manufacturing 


Company. New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis or New Orleans. 








LEATHER SPECIALTIES. 


LADIES’ HAND BAG. We offer the latest style, black seal grain leather, covered 

frame, metal clasp, full leather-lined, leather handles. The Bag is of good size, measur- 

The pocket is fitted with a coin purse & 
Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 40 

cents extra, postage included. 


4 inches in length. 


Price $1.25, post-paid. 








ENVELOPE BAG. This popular Bag, 844 x53¢ inches in size, has a double strap 
handle, and is made of seal grain leather, and fitted with a small coin purse. It has 
three roomy pockets with a nickel frame and clasp on thelcenter compartment, while 
an outside flap with socket catch protects all three pockets. This style of Bag is very 
popular by reason of its generous size and arrangement. 








days are yet to be seen. President Roosevelt, 
in a recent message, called the attention of | 
Congress to this warning from China. 
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INTERMITTENT LIMPING. 


his is a disease, or rather a symptom, 

occurring in man, which is some- 
times compared to spring-halt in 
horses. It begins gradually with 
weakness, stiffness and pains in one 
or both legs, sometimes shooting 
from hip to ankle. 

If a determined effort is made to 
continue using the affected limb, all 
these symptoms grow persistently 

more severe, the leg may become quite rigid, with 
stretched tendons, as if it were on the rack. The 
distinctive symptom, however, is that all these 
symptoms cease when the leg is allowed to rest. 
The limping is the direct result of the weakness 
and stiffness and pain. When these subside as 
the result of rest, which they always seem to do, 
then for a time there is no limp, and hence the 
name “intermittent limping.” 

When the symptoms are at their height there is 
a great deal of congestion, the veins are distended 
with blood, the leg, and especially the foot, looks 
dark, and there may be an outbreak of little red 
spots on the skin. 

In conjunction with these symptoms is found 
another which is very significant. No pulse can 
be felt in the back artery of the foot, showing that 
the arterial circulation is at fault. Unless prop- 
erly treated, this trouble may go on to very disa- 
greeable and finally to grave results. A condition 
of muscular atrophy may set in, with continuous 
pain in spite of rest, and in advanced stages dry 
gangrene may develop, which calls for surgical 
intervention. 

This trouble is believed to be caused by an in- 
sufficient supply of blood to the affected part. It 
is thought that the reason why the symptoms are 
not noticed, or rather are not present, during rest, 
is that then the blood-supply is sufficient for the 
small demand, but that as soon as the sufferer 
demands from his limb any work at all it requires 
more nourishment. 

This disease may persist for years, and the 
treatment is that of meeting the symptoms as they 
arise. Complete rest in the earlier stages is not 
advisable, but the amount of exercise should be 
very strictly controlled. Massage and treatment 
by electricity are often of benefit, and tonics 
should be given for the general condition. Great 
care should be exercised that the affected part 
receive no injury, such as comes from a blow or cut, 
because not being properly fed with blood, the 
part is always below par in vitality, and gangrene 
may be the result. The case then becomes, of 
course, a surgical one. 


* * 
SCOURING THE WHITE HORSE. 


royal commission has recently been appointed 

to make an inventory of the historical monu- 
ments best worth preserving in Great Britain, and 
publish a catalogue of the objects to which the 
government will henceforth lend its protection. 
Not only such ancient landmarks as Stonehenge 
and the White Horse will be included in the list, 
but modern buildings in which famous men have 
lived, signed famous documents or written famous 
books. Statues, tablets, ancient ruins are note- 
worthy object-lessons in patriotism, educating 
and inspiring people to pride in their country. 

Among the private owners in England who show 
commendable zeal in caring for the historical 
relics in their possession and allowing free access 
thereto is the Earl of Craven, who has lately given 
orders to have the White Horse “scoured.” 

The famous horse is a rude, colossal figure, 
occupying more than an acre of ground on the 
side of the highest hill in Berkshire. The turf is 
cut out to a depth of nearly two feet, leaving the 
figure of the horse on the hard flat chalk of the 
hillside. Since weeds grow in the trench and blur 
the outlines, the inhabitants of the region have, 
ever since the ninth century, gathered at intervals 
to “scour the horse,” following their work with 
games and prizes. As they wield shovel and brush 
they sing the old ballad: 

“The owld white harse wants zettin to rights 
And the squire have promised good cheer; 
Zo we'll gee un a scrape to kip it in zhape 
And a’ll last for many a year.” 

Thomas Hughes’s delightful book, ‘‘The Scour- 
ing of the White Horse,” describes the old rustic 
festival and pastimes. A famous celebration oc- 
curred the year of the American Declaration of 
Independence, at which time were advertised “a 
flitch of bacon to be run for by Asses; a good hat 
to be run for by men in sacks, every man to bring 
his own sack; a waistcoat to be given the person 
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who shall take a bullet out of a tub of flour with 
his mouth in the shortest time ; cudgel playing for 
a gold laced hat and a pair of buckskin breeches; 
and smocks to be run for by ladies.” 

At the public scouring of 1780, “‘feats of activity 
were exhibited to upwards of thirty-thousand 
spectators,” including many of the nobility and 
gentry. In 178 “another geaam wur to bowl a 
cheese down the Mainger, and the first man as 
could catch un had un. The cheese wur a tough 
un and held together.” 

One short, bright gleam of history, written by 
an old monk a thousand years ago, traditions and 
dim legends connect the White Horse with the 
name of England’s greatest king. Alfred was but 
a stripling of seventeen when he fought the in- 
vading Danes at the Battle of Ashdown, where 
“fell the pagan king Begseeg and the Five Earls 
with him.” 

On the following day Alfred, to commemorate 
the victory, caused his army to carve the white 
horse, a copy of the Saxon standard, on the site of 
the battle. Here again Alfred’s genius showed 
its remarkable quality. ‘‘The situation of his 
affairs,” wrote the antiquarian Wise, in 1738, 
“would not permit him to expend much time, nor 
his circumstances much cost. He had six more 
pitched battles to fight in the next seven months. 
His troops were diminished by continual duty, nor 
did the country afford materials for a monument 
ofbrassormarble. Yethe created one magnificent 
enough, with little labor and no expense, that may 
vie with the pyramids in duration.” 


* ¢ 


A LITTLE-KNOWN NURSERY RIME. 


I" the interesting “History of the Catnach Press,” 
—a literary venture that lasted in London from 
1769 to 1841,—there is, among its ballads and 
horrors and carols and trials, an account of “The 
Tragical Death of an Apple-Pie.”’ Most persons 
know the first part; many were brought up on 
“A was an Apple-Pie, B bit it, C cut it,” and so on 
down to “XYZ and &, who all longed for a piece in 
hand.” But how many know the “Curious Dis- 
course that passed between the twenty-five letters 
at dinner-time’”’? 


Says A, Give me A good large slice. 
Says B, A little Bit, but nice. 

ae C, Cut me a piece of Crust. 
Take it, oove D, ’tis Dry as Dust. 
Sa; ll Eat it fast, who will? 
Says F, I vow I’ll have my Fill. 


Says H, A little bit I Hate. 

Says I, I love the juice the best. 

And K the very same Konfess’d. 

Says L, There’s nothing more I Love. - 

Says M, It Makes your teeth to Move. 

N Notic’d what the others said. 

O Others’ plates with grief survey’d. 

P Praised the cook up to the life. 
Quarreled because he had a bad knife. 

s R, It Runs short, I’m afraid. 

§ Silent Sat and nothing Said. 

T Thought that Talking might lose Time. 

U Understood it at meals a crime. 

W Wished there had been a quince in. 

Says X, Those cooks there’s no convincing. 

Says Y, I’ll eat, let others wish. 

Z sat as mute as any fish, 

While & he licked the dish. 


LINCOLN’S IRONY. 


hat Lincoln’s philosophy was too shrewd and 

sane for him to countenance the effect rising 
up against the cause is proved anew by the follow- 
ing story from the Boston Post. The Hon. Alex- 
ander H. Rice once paid a visit to President 
Lincoln on behalf of a Boston boy who had been 
imprisoned for robbing his employer’s letters. 


After roading the petition, signed by many 
citizens of Boston, the President stretched him- 
self in his chair, and asked Mr. Rice if he had met 
aman going down-stairs. 

Mr. President,” replied Mr. Rice. 

” gai ie President, ‘“‘was to get a 
man pardoned out of the penitentiary; and now 
you have come to get a boy out of jail.” 

Then, with characteristic humor, Mr. Lincoln 
continued: “I’ll tell you what it is, we must 
abolish these courts or they will be the death of us. 
I thought it bad enough that they put so man 
men in the penitentiary for me to get out; but if 
they have now begun on the boys and the jails, 
= - ee roped you into the delivery, let’s after 


em 

“They deserve the worst fate,” he went on, 
“because, according to the evidence that comes to 
me, they pick out the very best men and send 
them to the penitentiary; and this present petition 
shows they are playing the same game on the 
boys and sending them all to jail. 

“The man that you met on the stairs affirmed 
that his friend in the penitentiary is a most ex- 
emplary citizen, and Massachusetts must be a 
happy state if her boys out of jail are as virtuous 
as this one appears to be who is in. 

“Yes, down with the courts and deliverance to 
their victims, and then we can have some peace!” 





* ¢ 


COMING DOWN EASY. 


— after the welfare of Patrick Conroy were 
answered by his devoted friend, Terence Dolan, 
who was at the Conroys’ in the double capacity of 
nurse and cook. ‘No, he’s not dangerous hurt at 
all,” was Mr. Dolan’s reply to a solemnly whis- 
pered question at the door. 

“‘We heard he had a bad fall, and was all broke 
to pieces,” whispered the neighbor. 

“Tis a big story you’ve heard,” said Mr. Dolan 
in his cheerful roar. ‘‘Thrue, he fell off’n the roo’ 
o’ the Brady stables where he was shin ling, and 
he broke his lift leg, knocked out a couple o’ teeth 
and broke his collar-bone. 

“Mind ye, if he’d have fell clear to the ground, 
it might have hurted him bad, but sure there was 
S big pa of shtones and old lumber that broke 

S fall.’ 


* ¢ 
THE LAST RESORT. 


n answer to the returned summer visitor’s ques- 
tion as to the welfare of Mr. Macomber and his 
whereabouts, Mr. Davis replied that “Jake” was 
teaching at the little red schoolhouse on Bowen’s 
Hill. 


“But I thought —” 
he is,” admitted Mr. Davis, understand- 


“Well, 
ing y, ‘an’ he gets more ’n’ more muddle-headed 
all the time. But what else could we do? We 


had to put him in schoolmaster to keep him off 
the town. : 

“We ain’t goin’ to pauperize a man,” he added, 
loftily, “if we can find anything for him to do.” 
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“‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 


STAM FREE. 40 U.S. for the names of 2 collectors 
and 2c. postage. Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo, 0. 
10 MAGNIFICENT EASTER CARDS 10° 
Embossed,richly colored, not the cheap kind. 
Cards 10c. All different, worth 
. each. 5& msational Surprise Cards 10c. 
Highly colored folding cards, worth 50c. Great Fun. 
Rare Bargain. 10 Real Photograph Cards 10c. 
Actresses, scenes from my 8, celebrated people, etc. 
Worth 50c. KING &CO., 2 0 Broadway, New York. . 42, 
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gard 


‘ow in all 
of the country we offer to send 
6 Fine Spruces 44 to 44 ft. tall 
free to p owners. Whole- 
sale value and mailing expense over 
30 cents. To help, send 5 cents or not 
as you please. A postal will bring the 
d trees and our catalog containing many colored 
photo plates of our choice Blizzard Belt Fruits. Write 
today. The Gardaer Nursery Co., Box 94, Osage, Ia. 


SEED Send Me 6 Cts. 


and the addresses of 2 
flower-loving friends— 
Paci taee aka rete seem eacs 

athalf the usual prices, and a packet 
BURBAN’S %* POPPIES 
new strain of well known fs one 


the 
of Luther Burbank's latest and most w produc- 
tions. U: in splendor of color variation; petals 


insurpassed 
beautifully crimped. Or I will send 2 packets for zo cents, 








for 15 cents; also a copy of FLORAL CULTURE. 
Table 82 MISS C. H. LIPPINCOTT 
602-604 | S., Minneapolis, Minn, 
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i all 
The Reason I Make and Sell More Men’s $3.00 
and $3.50 Shoes Than Any Other Manufacturer 
is because I give the wearer the benefit of the 


most com} tion trained ex- 

The selection of the leathers for each part of the shoe, 
6 ee ee in Ln LY 
looked by the best industry. 

If I could show you how w.L. shoes 
are made. then understand why they their 

fit than make. 


cape, Better, and wear ey od other 
ly Method of Tanning the Soles ioqles theme More 
Flexible and Longer Wearing than any others. 
Shoes for Every Member of the Family, 
Men, Boys, Women, Misses and Children. 
For sale by shoe dealers eve’ re 


L. Douglas 

















GAUTION ! scx: Suerte os fot 
‘ast Color used exclusively. Ca mailed free. 
| ad L. DOUGLAS, 167 Spark St., Brockton, Mews 











COLD! CROUP! 
SORE THROAT! 


Respond immediately to White Vase- 
line treatment — taken internally. 
There is practically no taste. Children 
take it more readily than medicine. 


WHITE 
VASELINE 


IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY, 
PURE TIN TUBES 
(Contain No Lead) 

If one of the children has the croup during the 
night, warm a half teaspoonful of White Vase- 
line and let them swallow it. The cough or 
congestion will be relieved at once. You 
should always have a tube of White Vaseline 

in the house for use in any emergency. 

White Vaseline is only one of the twelve 
Vaseline preparations that together make a 
complete and safe medicine chest. For each 
little ailment or accident prevalent in every 
household, there is a special kind of Vaseline 
that is most effective and best to use. 


OUR FREE VASELINE BOOK 


tells you all about 
Capsicum Vaseline Pomade Vaseline 
Pure Vaseline White Vaseline 


Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Perfumed White Vaseline 

Vaseline Cold Cream Vaseline Camphor Ice 
Each one is a necessity. Their practical utility will save 
you money in doctor’s bills, not to mention pains and 
discomforts. All the Vaseline preparations are described 
in our Vaseline Book. This tells the special merits of 
each Vaseline preparation and gives directions for its 
proper use. 


Write for the FREE BOOK TODAY 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
Proprietors of Every ‘‘ Vaseline ’’ Product 
7 State Street, New York 
Office 
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Soda Crackers 


When you eat Uneeda Biscuit 
you taste something delightfully 


The difference begins with bet- 
ter baking of best materials, in 
the greatest, cleanest bakeries in 


The difference is protected and 
preserved for you by the only 


tively retains freshness and ex- 
cludes all dust and moisture. 
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ST. AUGUSTINE'S BRIDGE. 


he grassy triangle is 
t not Bristol Com- 
mon, but College 
Green, although there 
was no college. The 
‘*high cross’? in the 
center is no cross at all. 
The atmosphere would 
be un-American even 
without the arch, once 
an abbey gate, and the 
cathedral  transfiguring 
the whole city. At the 
apex of the green a 
statue of Queen V ictoria, 
her hand exaggeratedly 
large so as to hold the 
orb, stands gazing down- 
hill toward St. Augus- 
tine’s Parade. Among 
the housetops and chim- 
ney-pots rise big red 
pipe-stacks. Ocean 
steamers come into the 
center of Bristol, where 
the tramways cross. 
The town seems not to 
have been built on the harbor, but the harbor 
seems to have been carried into the town. Of the | 
‘floating harbour’’ this is certainly true. The 
pipe-stacks remind the visitor that he is inspect- 
ing a historical picture-book for Americans. 
Near the wharves, where ships still set sail 
for the West Indies, there used to embark caravel 
after caravel, in quest of ‘‘Ultima Thule’’ and 
those other gleaming regions of unending sum- 
mer and youth, which were marked vaguely but 
decoratively on the maps. 
In the tiny sailing - vessels, insufficiently 





THE CABOT TOWER. 





stocked with food and water, seamen of to-day 
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TABLET ON ST. AUGUSTINE'S BRIDGE. 


would hardly venture out of the Severn, but 
their forefathers boldly sailed through the Bristol 
Channel into the ‘‘great oceyan.’’ 

Bristol people nowadays seem in no way 
connected with affairs on this side the Atlantic, 
but time was when their thoughts constantly 
set in this direction. Many of the medieval 
merchants and ship-builders, whose awkwardly 
carved effigies lie in the cathedral and the 
parish church of St. Mary Redcliffe, would 
have given much to live to see the secrets of the 
western ocean revealed. 

Bristol men for years fitted up and sent out | 
ships to traverse the sea of darkness. One expe- | 
dition went a full dozen years before Columbus | 
~~ for the Orient by way of the Occident. 

\ despatch in 1498 to Ferdinand and Isabella | 
said, ‘‘The people of Bristol for the last seven | 
years sent out every 
year two, three or four 
light ships (caravels) in 
search of Brasil and the 
seven cities.’’ 

Many of these were 
doubtless commanded by 
“another Genoese like 
Columbus’’— John 
Cabot, who had proved 
a great addition to the 
citizens who were 
“‘adicted to maritime 
affaires.’’ His long 
residence in the enter- 
prising city of Venice, 
and a voyage to Mecca, 
had taught him consid- 
erable geography. He 
was convinced that he 
could reach the lands 
whence came spices to 
Mecca by sailing west- 
ward from Ireland. It 











A WHALE’'S RIB IN ST. MARY 
CLIFFE CHURCH, SUPPOSED 
HAVE BEEN PLACED THERE IN 

MEMORY OF THE CABOTS. 


was in May, 1497,that he 
embarked, with a crew 
of eighteen, probably all 
of Bristol, on the voyage 
which established his 
*‘ereat talent for discov- 
ering new islands.’’ 
Nothing in the meager 
accounts that have been 
preserved gives an ink- 
ling of this exciting ex- 
pedition, not the felled 
trees, snares for game, 
and rude needles, which 
proved the new lands to 
be inhabited, not the 
enthusiasm of the Eng- 
lishmen who ‘‘ran after 
Cabot like mad,’’ calling 


senting him 
garments. In truth, sur- 
prisingly little is known 
about the Cabots. The 
lécation of the old wharf 
where they embarked is 
marked by a bronze 
tablet on a pier of St. Augustine’s Bridge. But 
in general, about the shadowy but able and 
worthy John Cabot and the talkative, untruth- 
ful, perhaps traitorous Sebastian, his son, histo- 
rians have seriously disagreed. There have 
been countless controversies, for instance, over 
John Cabot’s apparent disappearance after going 
on his second trip to the New World, over the 
spot on the North American coast he first 
touched, and over Sebastian’s birthplace. There 
is even uncertainty as to the name of John 
Cabot’s ship. That ill-fated boy poet of Bristol, 
Chatterton, may have forged the document which 
calls it the Matthew. 

One fact is, however, “incontrovertible: 
Cabots’ 
ownership of Canada, and the occupation of 
North America by English - speaking people. 
That these old mariners’ services mean some- 
thing to present-day Englishmen is shown every 
night at Bristol by the brightly illuminated 
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with silk | 
| Hand, Hot Air and Electric Pumps for Every Use. 


discovery made possible the English | 


| or hand pump. Simple, dependable, inexpensive. 
Costs less than you think and is worth 


him admiral and pre- | 





Cabot Tower, which stands on Brandon Hill. | 


It is a dignified structure, with balconies and 
an octagonal spire. Among the decorations are 
the monograms of the Cabots, the arms of 
Henry VII, the Merchant Venturers’ arms, 
the winged lion of Venice, and a tablet placed 
by the Peace Society. This tower and the 
Cabot Signal Tower at St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, were built at the time of the four-hun- 
dredth anniversary of John Cabot’s discovery. 

A more entertaining monument to Bristol’s 
regard for John Cabot is a long, age-discolored 
bone in St. Mary Redcliffe Church, known as 
the Dun Cow’s Rib. Its connection with Cabot 
at first sounds remote, and it may be as remote 
as it sounds. The story goes that long ago 
there was a shortage of water in the parish 
of Redcliffe, and a huge dun cow supplied all 
the inhabitants with milk. As a result of her 
wholesale philanthropy, the poor monster went 
mad, became a menace to the entire parish, 
and had to be slain by the redoubtable Guy, 
Earl of Warwick. 

A long succession of sextons has declared 
the big bone to be a rib of this great cow. 
Another theory firmly holds that it is the rib 
| of a cow-whale brought from America by John 
Cabot in 1497. Bristol’s respect for the Cabots 
| must have been sincere indeed, or else, in the 
days when marvelous 
tales were more readily 


out of the field. The 
bone undoubtedly re- 
sembles a whale’s rib. 
An old record seems to 
refer to it: 

1497—Item. Paid for 
settynge upp ye bone of 
ye bigge fyshe, and 
(writing illegible) hys 
worke brote over seas, 
vid. For two rings of 
iron, iiijd. 

Unfortunately, the 
original copy of this 
record has not yet been 





RED- 


To found and the question 
consequently remains 
unsettled. 





believed than anything | 
else, the legend of the | 
monstrous cow would) 
have driven the tradition | 
about the whale entirely | 
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CAMP WINNECOO FOR BOYS. Beautiful Lake. 

7th Season. Maine W 
Bungalows, cabins, tents; tutoring, canoeing, athletic 8, | 
trips. The kind ot outing that does a bers oye good. Titus ilu. 
booklet. H.L. Rand, Prin. C. A. Dani 


THE TARLETON CAMPS FOR BOYS 


Lake Tarleton in White Mountains, New Hampshire. 
Strictly high-class. Athletics, prospecting, camp life, 
aquatics, fishing, hunting. 

LORIS M. JOHNSON, 23 Conant 





Booklet on plication. 
Hall, AMBRIDGE , MASS. 


Came Becket, 





Camp Durrell, 
100-acre island off the Coast | 200-acre farm in the Berk- 
of Maine, near Friendship. shires, near Pittsfield. 
Sree. character-naking camps for boys between 
12 and 18 years. Excellent food. Safe leadership. 19 

years’ experience. Season — qare 26th to Pim 5 =m. 

‘or booklet write to H. W. Gibson, 167 Tremont 8 


CAMP ALGONQUIN, “x= 
A Select Camp for Manly Boys. 


Twenty-fourth season opens June 26th. Personal super- 
vision, outdoor life, tutoring. For circulars address, 
EDWIN DE MERITTE, 815 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


WATER 


PRESSURE 


superior to any 
elevated tank and 


free from frost. 












Located in cellar, delivers water to any part of house 
same as city water service. Operated by gasoline engine 


more ; be sure and get our prices. 
Send postal for Book C. 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO., 
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Handsome aster. St. Patrick Day, ig yf 
Post Cards, 10 cts. Ideal Card Co., Edgewood Ls 














Somersworth, N. H. Boston, Mass. 
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Easter Post Cards 


want more. New Eng. Post Card Co., Dept. 118, Springfield 


a 
Lunt-Moss System 


43 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 

































30 Floral Gold Embossed ‘ TGrestings, 
25c. 85 for B1, Writeat once. Y« ou will 
, Mass. 








of Water Supply 
For Country ensee 


This system provides water under pressure 
for house, lawn, garden, stable, etc. 


Complete outfit like illustration $60 and up. 
No elevated tank 


to freeze or leak. 
Tank located 


in cellar. 


Any pressure 
up to 60 lbs. 
It’s a great 
protection 
in case of 
fire. 

Let our s 
Engineers 
jigure out S 
your needs, N 
whether for i 
large or 
small estate. § 


weir FOR FREE BOOKLET “D”™ AND 
D WHAT _OUR Pé PATRONS SAY. 


LUNT-MOSS C COMPANY, 
























“Chief of them all.” 





SAMOSET CHOCOLATES 


A New Experience. 
No matter what chocolates you have eaten or 
how good they were, you are bound to have a new 





‘ 


experience when you try Samosets. They're 
so different from others, their flavors are so wild, 
so new, 80 pleasing, that you are first surprised, 


then delighted. Try them, 


Samoset Chocolates Co., Boston, Mass. 




















Mr. Edison’s Latest and Most 
Wonderful Achievement 


THE NEW PERFECT 1909 EDISON E12 
LONG PLAYING AMBEROL RECORDS 


Hy 











FOR SIX DAYS 
IN YOUR 
OWN HOME. 
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in advance; we charge no C. O. D. 
to buy. IF AFTER THE 
THE PHONOGRAPH, 
do not want a. phonograph just now, 


the Phonograph Outfit. 
cheerfully as we send it out, 
accepting the Free Trial. 





Our Offer is Positively the Most Liberal Ever Made 


E will send you one of these superb new phonograph outfits ; 
place it in your home free of all expense and obligation to you, 
you can play it to your heart’s content for six days, ABSOLUTELY AT OUR 
EXPENSE AND RISK. Remember, we don’t ask you to deposit any money 
You place yourself under no obligation 
FREE TRIAL YOU 
if you are for any reason dissatisfied, 
ship it back AT OUR EXP ENSE, 
and we do not charge you, ask you, or expect you to pay one cent. 


The Free Trial will enable you to decide, without expense, whether or not you wish to keep 
We do not try to influence your decision : 
and whether you keep it or send it back, we will thank you for 


SEND A POSTAL OR LETTER TO-DAY 


FOR FREE EDISON CATALOGUES, SPECIAL CIRCULARS, LIST OF RECORDS 
AND AUTHENTIC REPRODUCTION OF PHONOGRAPH IN ACTUAL COLORS. 


MANUFACTURERS’ OUTLET CO., Dept. 82, Providence, R. I. 
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DO NOT WISH TO KEEP 
or think you 


We take back the Outfit as 
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ELASTIC EXERCISERS. 


Systematic exercise is the secret of how to 
become strong. 
lifelike in action, smooth of motion, perfect 
in construction, 
muscular system. 
with each set. 
and guaranteed for one year. 
cables are made 
The pulleys are all nickel-plated. 


No. 00. The ‘“‘Ideal’’ Exerciser for Ladies and 
Given for one new subscription and 10 
cents extra, postage and packing included. Price 
75 cents, post-paid. 

0. The “‘Vim’’ 
Given for one new subscription and 
postage and packing included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 
The “‘ 
(raubberoid grips). 
and 45 cents extra, postage and packing included. 
Price $1.50, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 





















The machines we offer are 
and respond quickly to the 
An Exercise Chart given 
Indorsed by leading athletes, 
The elastic 


of the finest Para rubber. 


Exerciser, Men’s Strength. 
20 cents extra, 


Standard’’ Exerciser, Athletes 
Given for one new subscription 
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(ooking-Ranges 
Still Farther Ahead! — 


Our Ranges have always led—our 
Latest Style is another advance. 


The useless End Hearth is omitted. The 
end shelf at the left gives more room on top. 
The old clumsy ash pan is replaced by an Ash 
HOD into which the ashes fall, making their 
removal easy and cleanly. The Coal and Ash 
Hods are same size, and the Ash Hod being 
emptied can be returned full of coal. Three 
sizes: “Palace,” “Castle,” ‘‘ Fortress.” 






















The wonderful Single Damper (patented), Improved DocK-Ash 
Grate (patented), Cup-Joint Oven Flues (found only in Crawfords), 
Asbestos-Back Oven, Reliable Het Indicator (can’t be affected 
by smoke or steam), are of course included. ~ Illustrated Circular Free. 


WALKER G&G PRATT MFG. COMPANY, 31-35 Union Street, BOSTON, 


Proprietors of the Finest Stove Foundry in the World. 





When Your Tools 
Need Grinding 
It is but the work of a minute to 


sharpen a chisel, a plane, a knife or any 
edged tool on a Keen Kutter Grindstone. 


‘ Made of very carefully selected Berea 
aa) | grit—mounted on an extra braced 
wy, tubular frame that never sways or 
“wabbles.” Ball bearings and double 
tread make it run as easy as a bicycle. 
With this grindstone and an outfit of 
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pound ‘at half-pound | 


tin ~ carton 





Tools ‘and Cutiery 


you are always ready for the finest or heaviest work. 


Keen Kutter Tools are tempered for lasting edges and 
once sharpened stay sharp indefinitely. 


For the home they are ideal, doing better work with less 
attention than the ordinary nameless kinds. 


Remember the name and look for the trademark next time 
you buy any tool—whether it be a hammer or a 
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Saw, an ice-pick or a can opener, a bread knife <<: SIMMOW. 
oracleaver. Then you are sure of satisfaction; 
for all Keen Kutter Tools are guaranteed. af E E N 






If not at your dealer’s, write us. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (inc.) ITER 


St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. ji, 









Send for Free Samples and Illustrated Premium List. BROWNELL & FIELD CO., 


If your Grocer doesn’t sell Autocrat Coffee, Tea, etc., send us his name. Providence, R. I. 


























